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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


fuerican Notes for general Circulation. 

Charles Dickens. 2 vols. 

man and Hall. 

Tue leading features of this work will have the 
yarious eflect of reminding the reader of pre- 
ceding publications by Boz, and of exhibiting 
Carles Dickens as the graver “ examinator” 
(ouse his own word) of questions of great in- 
terest in the social world, new or old. ‘Thus, in 
his outward voyage, and in sundry places both 
ofrest and travel, we have a full taste of those 
humours, touched with masterly traits of pathos, 
yhich have raised him so high in the scale of 
popularity ; whilst elsewhere the conditions of 
prisons, hospitals, lunatic asylums, and slavery, 
we discussed with observant feeling; and there 
we frequent descriptions of country and cir- 
cumstance, wrought up perhaps rather more 
poetically than accurately—we mean that they 
we tinged, if not exaggerated, in the language 
sggested by the genius of the author. 

Before proceeding to illustrate these quali- 
tics and characteristics, we may remark, that 
the sentiments which inspired Mr. Dickens 
with the strong desire to investigate the public 
institutions of America, to which we have al- 
luded, and which might with equal, if not 
greater utility be applied to similar establish- 
ments at home, are the same, honourable to his 
umane nature, which have pervaded his pre- 
vious productions. ‘The object has been to al- 
leviate the sufferings of the lower and unfortu- 
uate classes of mankind, and to entitle them to 
cusideration, sympathy, and pity, by shewing 
that there was on our Earth hardly any bad 
vithout some share of good; that there were 
wliving beings (hardly the rare exception of 
Sykes) nulla virtute redempti; and that, if 
it Were necessary to punish evil and repress 
in, it was still more imperatively a duty to 
search out and encourage the smallest sparks 
ifan opposite tendency, to instruct the ignor- 
mt,and open paths of refuge to the penitent, 
who, in ninety-nine cases in every hundred, 
ue itrevocably shut out from the possibility of 
reformation. 

This general scope of all Boz’s works, so 
«mphatically and successfully addressed to the 
tnder mercies of parochial care, the mistaken 
discipline of jails, or the infamous cruelty of 
il-regulated schools, has been no mean cause 
ofthe universal approbation with which they 
lave been received; for though the talent and 
originality of the author must have done much 
fr any species of composition, it is not too 
much to say, that the sense of his always aim- 
lg at benevolent purposes has not failed to 
tugment the opinion of their merits in every 
well-disposed and intelligent mind. 

Let us now, however, leave off commentary, 
ud ask our friends to accompany these Notes 
or partial circulation in the Literary Gazette, 
til the volumes whence they are appropri- 
aed can find their way throughout the public. 

The first and second chapters describe the 
Wyage cut, in Boz’s own entertaining style. 
The accommodations on board the steamer fell 
tismally short of the plans and pictures upon 
the view of which they were taken. Thus of 


By 
London, Chap- 


|the commodious, if not magnificent “ State- 
| Room!”’ we are told, after the first surprise and 
consternation at its diminutive dimensions :— 

‘In persons who were so soon to part, and 
interpose between their else daily communica- 
tion the formidable barrier of many thousand 
miles of stormy space, and who were for that 
reason anxious to cast no other cloud, not even 
the passing shadow of a moment’s disappoint- 
ment or discomfiture, upon the short interval 
of happy companionship that yet remained to 
them—in persons so situated, the natural tran- 
sition from these first surprises was obviously 
into peals of hearty laughter; and I can report 
that I, for one, being still seated upon the slab 
or perch before mentioned, roared outright un- 
til the vessel rang again. ‘Thus, in less than 
two minutes after coming upon it for the first 
time, we all by common consent agreed that 
this state-room was the pleasantest and most 
facetious and capital contrivance possible ; and 
that to have had it one inch larger, would have 


| been quite a disagreeable and deplorabie state 


of things. And with this; and with shewing 
how,—by very nearly closing the door, and 
twining in and out like serpents, and by count- 
ing the little washing-slab as standing-reom,— 
we could manage to insinuate four people into 
it, all at one time; and entreating each other 
to observe how very airy it was (in dock), and 
how there was a beautiful port-hole which 
could be kept open ali day (weather permit- 
ting), and how there was quite a large bull’s- 
eye just over the looking- glass, which would 
render shaving a perfectly easy and delightful 
process (when the ship didn’t roll too much) ; 
—we arrived, at last, at the unanimous con- 
clusion that it was rather spacious than other- 
wise: though I do verily believe that, deduct- 
ing the two berths, one above the other, than 
which nothing smaller for sleeping in was ever 
made except coffins, it was no bigger than one 
of those hackney cabriolets which have the 
door behind, and shoot their fares out, like 
sacks of coal, upon the pavement. * * * * 

‘“‘ There was,” continues our reconciled voy- 
ager, “ a stewardess too, actively engaged in 
producing clean sheets and table-cloths from the 
very entrails of the sofas, and from unexpected 
lockers of such artful mechanism, that it made 
one’s head ache to see them opened one after 
another, and rendered it quite a distracting 
circumstance to follow her proceedings, and to 
find that every nook and corner and individual 
piece of furniture was something else besides 
what it pretended to be, and was a mere trap 
and deception and place of secret stowage, 
whose ostensible purpose was its least useful 
one. God bless that stewardess for her piously 
fraudulent account of January voyages! God 
bless her for her clear recollection of the com- 
panion- passage of last year, when nobody was 
ill,and everybody danced from morning to night, 
and it was ‘ a run’ of twelve days, and a piece 
of the purest frolic, and delight, and jollity! 
All happiness be with her, for her bright face 
and her pleasant Scotch tongue, which had 
sounds of old home in it for my fellow-travel- 
ler; and for her predictions of fair winds and 
fine weather (all wrong, or I shouldn’t be half 





so fond of her); and for the ten thousand small 





fragments of genuine womanly tact, by which, 
without piecing them elaborately together, and 
patching them up into shape and form and case 
and pointed application, she nevertheless did 
plainly shew that all young mothers on one side 
of the Atlantic were near and close at hand to 
their little children left upon the other; and 
that what seemed to the uninitiated a serious 
journey, was, to those who were in the secret, 
a mere frolic, to be sung about and whistled at ! 
Light be her heart, and gay her merry eyes, for 
ears!” 

The immediate previous time is happily 
painted, with a just tribute to an excellent 
Liverpool hotel, the only fault we have ever 
found with which, is, that owing to the modern 
confounded rapidity with which,railroads and 
steamers hurry us along, we are Wot allowed to 
remain long enough there to enjoy its cuisine, 
cellar, and most comfortable attentions :— 

“I have not (says Mr. Dickens) inquired 
among my medical acquaintance, whether tur- 
tle and cold punch, with hock, champagne, and 
claret, and ail the slight et-cetera usually in- 
cluded in an unlimited order for a good dinner 
—especially when it is left to the liberal con- 
struction of my faultless friend, Mr. Radley, of 
the Adelphi hotel—are peculiarly calculated to 
suffer a sea-change; or whether a plain mut- 
ton-chop, and a glass or two of sherry, would 
be less likely of conversion into foreign and 
disconcerting material. My own opinion is, 
that whether one is discreet or indiscreet in 
these particulars, on the eve of a sea-voyage, 
is a matter of little consequence; and that, to 
use a common phrase, ‘it comes to very much 
the same thing in the end.’ Be this as it 
may, I know that the dinner of that day was 
undeniably perfect; that it comprehended all 
these items, and a great many more; and that 
we all did ample justice to it. And I know 
too, that, bating a certain tacit avoidance of any 
allusion to to-morrow,—such as may be sup- 
posed to prevail between delicate-minded turn- 
keys and a sentitive prisoner who is to be 
hanged next morning,—we got on very well, 
and, all things considered, were merry enough. 
When the morning—thke morning—came, and 
we met at breakfast, it was curious to see how 
eager we all were to prevent a moment's pause 
in the conversation, and how astoundingly gay 
every body was: the forced spirits of each 
member of the little party having as much 
likeness to his natural mirth, as hot-house 
peas at five guineas the quart resemble in 
flavour the growth of the dews, and air, and 
rain of heaven. But as one o'clock, the hour 
for going aboard, drew near, this volubility 
dwindled away by little and little, despite the 
most persevering efforts to the contrary, until 
at last, the matter being now quite desperate, 
we threw off all disguise; openly speculated 
upon where we should be this time to-morrow, 
this time next day, and so forth; and entrusted 
a vast number of messages to those who in- 
tended returning to town that night, which 
were to be delivered at home and elsewhere 
without fail, within the very shortest possible 
space of time after the arrival of the railway 
train at Euston Square. And commissions 
and remembrances do so crowd upon one at 
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such a time, that we were still busied with this 
employment when we found ourselves fused, as 
it were, into a dense conglomeration of pas- 
sengers, and passengers’ friends, and passen- 
gers’ luggage, all jumbled together on the deck 
of a small steamboat, and panting and snorting 
off to the packet, which had worked out of 
dock yesterday afternoon, and was now lying 
at her moorings in the river.” 

On board, the first impressions are not the 
most cheering. 

‘* My own two hands, and feet likewise, being 
very cold on this particular occasion, I crept 
below at midnight. It was not exactly com- 
fortable below. It was decidedly close; and 
it was impossible to be unconscious of the 
presence of that extraordinary compound of 
strange smells, which is to be found nowhere 
but on board ship, and which is such a subtle 
perfume that it seems to enter at every pore of 
the skin, and whisper of the hold. Two pas- 
sengers’ wives (one of them my own) lay al- 
ready in silent agonies on the sofa; and one 
lady’s maid (my lady’s) was a mere bundle on 
the floor, execrating her destiny, and pounding 
her curl-papers among the stray boxes. Every 
thing sloped the wrong way, which ip itself was 
an aggravation scarcely to be borne. I had 
left the door open a moment before in the 
bosom of a gentle declivity, and, when I turned 
to shut it, it was on the summit of a lofty emi- 
nence. Now every plank and timber creaked 
as if the ship were made of wicker-work ; and 
now crackled, like an enormous fire of the 
driest possible twigs. There was nothing for 
it but bed; so I went to bed. It was pretty 
much the same for the next two days, with a 
tolerably fair wind and dry weather. I read in 


bed (but to this hour I don’t know what) a 


good deal; and reeled on deck a little; drank 
cold brandy-and-water with an unspeakable 
disgust, and ate hard biscuit perseveringly : 
not ill, but going to be. It is the third morn- 
ing. I am awakened out of my sleep by a dis- 
mal shriek from my wife, who demands to 
know whether there’s any danger. I rouse 
myself, and look out of bed. The water-jug is 
plunging and leaping like a lively dolphin ; all 
the smaller articles are afloat, except my shoes, 
which are stranded on a carpet-bag, high and 
dry, like a couple of coal-barges. Suddenly 1 
see them spring into the air, and behold the 
looking-glass, which is nailed to the wall, stick- 
ing fast upon the ceiling. At the same time 
the door entirely disappears, and a new one is 
opened in the floor. Then I bezin to compre- 
hend that the state-room is standing on its 
head. Before it is possible to make any ar- 
rangement at all compatible with this novel 
State of things, the ship rights. Before one 
can say, ‘ Thank Heaven!’ she wrongs again. 
Before one can cry she is wrong, she seems to 
have started forward, and to be a creature ac- 
tively running of its own accord, with broken 
knees and failing legs, through every variety 
of hole and pitfall, and stumbling constantly. 
Before one can so much as wonder, she takes a 
high leap into the air. Before she has well 
done thut, she takes a deep dive into the water. 
Before she has gained the surface, she throws 
a summerset. ‘The instant she is on her legs, 
she rushes backward. And so she goes on 
Staggering, heaving, wrestling, leaping, diving, 
jumping, pitching, throbbing, rolling, and rock- 
ing ; and going through all these movements— 
sometimes by turns, and sometimes all toge- 
ther—unti! one feels disposed to roar for mercy. 
A steward passes. ‘Steward!’ ‘Sir?’ ‘What 
isthe matter? what do you call this?’ ‘ Rather 


wind! Imagine a human face upon the vessel’s 
prow, with fifteen thousand Samsons in one 
bent upon driving her back, and hitting her 
exactly between the eyes whenever she at- 
tempts to advance an inch. Imagine the ship 
herself, with every pulse and artery of her huge 
body swollen and bursting under this maltreat- 
ment, sworn to go on or die. Imagine the 
wind howling, the sea roaring, the rain beat- 
ing—all in furious array against her. Picture 
the sky both dark and wild; and the clouds, 
in fearful sympathy with the waves, making 
another ocean in the air. Add to all this, 
the clattering on deck and down below—the 
tread of hurried feet—the loud hoarse shouts 
of seamen — the gurgling in and out of water 
through the scuppers— with, every now and 
then, the striking of a heavy sea upon the 
planks above, with the deep, dead, heavy sound 
of thunder heard within a vault,—and there is 
the head-wind of that January morning.” 

Portion of this extract may serve as a speci- 
men of the imaginative power which the author 
throws into his pictures ; and the following may 
indicate the same spirit. Getting upon deck, 
the narration goes on— 

**] found myself standing, when a gleam of 
consciousness came upon me, holding on to 
something. I don’t know what. I think it 
was the boatswain; or it may have been the 
pump; or possibly the cow. 
long I had been there; whether a day or a 
minute. I recollect trying to think about some- 


I was not particular), without the smallest 
effect. I could not even make out which was 
the sea, and which the sky; for the horizon 
seemed drunk, and was flying wildly about in 
all directions. Even in that incapable state, 
however, I recognised the lazy gentleman stand- 
ing before me; nautically clad in a suit of 
shaggy blue, with an oilskin hat. But I was 
tov imbecile, although I knew it to be he, to 
separate him from his dress; and tried to call 
him, I remember, Pilot. After another inter- 
val of total unconsciousness, I found he had 
gone, and recognised another figure in its place. 
It seemed to wave and fluctuate before me as 


that he remonstrated against my standing up 


don’t know why. 


in a plaintive voice, ‘ Cork soles ;’ at the same 
time endeavouring, I am told, to sit down in 
the pool. Finding that I was quite insensible, 
and for the time a maniac, he humanely con- 
ducted me below. There I remained until I 
got better; suffering, whenever I was recom- 
mended to eat any thing, an amount of anguish 


his card, on the morning of the head-wind; 


might be up and well, and a hundred times a 
day expecting me to call upon him in the sa- 
loon. I imagined him one of those cast-iron 
images—I will not call them men—who ask, 
with red faces and lusty voices, what sea-sick- 
ness means, and whether it really is as bad as 





a heavy sea on, sir, anda head-wind.’ A head- 


it is represented to be. This was very tortur- 





I can’t say how | 


| in the last degree, is nothing. | 
thing (about any thing in the whole wide world, | express it. ‘Thoughts cannot convey it. 





though I saw it reflected in an unsteady look- | : : 
ing-glass; but I knew it for thé captain; and | sofa—a fixture extending entirely across the 
such was the cheerful influence of his face, that | cabin—where they clung to each other in mo- 
I tried to smile—yes, even then I tried to smile. | mentary expectation of being drowned. — When 
I saw by his gestures that he addressed me;|I approached this place with my specific, and 
but it was a long time before I could make out | was about to administer it, with many consols- 


to my knees in water—as | was; of course | | 
I tried to thank him, but | 
couldn’t. I could only point to my boots—or | n : 
wherever I supposed my boots to be—and say | how immensely baftled were my good intentions 


and I was long troubled with the idea that he | 
| slipper.” 


el 
ing indeed; and I don’t think I ever felt such 
perfect gratification and gratitude of heart, x 
I did when I heard from the ship’s doctor tha: 
he had been obliged to put a large mustarj. 
poultice on this very gentleman's stomach, | 
date my recovery from the receipt of that ip. 
telligence.”’ 

The drollery of the conclusion has ad: 
another to the hearty laughs with which yp 
have read to this, only the 32d, page; but stilj 
we must add another sketch of the highly 
(qy. too highly ?) wrought :— : 

“ What the agitation of a steam-vessel is on 
a bad winter’s night in the wild Atlantic, jr 
is impossible for the most vivid imagination 
toconceive. To say that she is flung down on 
her side in the waves, with her masts dipping 
into them, and that, springing up again, sli: 
rolls over on the other side, until a heavy sea 
strikes her with the noise of a hundred great 
guns, and harls her back—that she stops, and 
staggers, and shivers, as though stunned, and 
then, with a violent throbbing at her heart, 


| darts onward like a monster goaded into mad- 


ness, to be beaten down, and battered, and 
crushed, and leaped on by the angry sea—that 
thunder, lightning, hail, and rain, and wind, 
are all in fierce contention for the mastery— 
that every plank has its groan, every nail its 
shrick, and every drop of water in the great 
ocean its howling voice—is nothing. To say 
that all is grand, and all appalling and horrible 
i Words cannot 
Only 
a dream can call it up again, in all its fury, 
rage, and passion.” 

Another, a little more sportive, and we have 
done with this sort of extract. He endeavours 
to administer some hot brandy-snd-water, to 
restore the terrified females below :— 

“They and the handmaid being in such 
ecstacies of fear that I scarcely knew what to 
do with them, [ naturally bethought myself of 
some restorative or comfortable cordial; and 
nothing better occurring to me at the moment 
than hot brandy-and-water, I procured a tum- 
bler-full without delay. It being impossible 
to stand or sit without holding on, they were 
all heaped together in one corner of a long 


tory expressions, to the nearest sufferer, what 
was my dismay to see them all roll slowly down 
to the other end! And when I staggered to 
that end, and held out the glass once more, 


by the ship giving another lurch, and their all 
rolling back again! I suppose I dodged them 
up and down this sofa for at least a quarter 0! 
an hour, without reaching them once; and by 
the time I did catch them, the brandy-and- 
water was diminished, by constant spilling, to 


|a tea-spoonful. To complete the group, it's 
only second to that which is said to be endured | necessary to recognise _in this disconcerted 
by the apparently drowned, in the process of | dodger, a very pale individual, who had shaved 
restoration to life. One gentleman on board | ; é : 
had a letter of introduction to me from a mu- | povl; and whose only articles of dress (linen 
tual friend in London. He sent it below with | not included) were a pair of dreadnought trou- 


his beard and brushed his hair last at Liver- 


sers, a blue jacket, formerly admired upon the 
Thames at Richmond, no stockings, and one 


We must now pass on a long way to Boston, 
where we meet with an interesting account 01a 
blind and deaf and dumb girl, Laura Bridgman, 
in the asylum there, of whom the following ex 
traordinary fact is related :— : 

“It is very remarkable, that as we dream in 
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words, and carry on imaginary conversations, 
in which we speak both for ourselves and for 
the shadows who appear to us in those visions 
of the night, so she, having no words, uses her 
finger-alphabet in her sleep. And it has been 
ascertained, that when her slumber is broken, 
and is much disturbed by dreams, she expresses 
her thoughts in an irregular and confused man- 
ner on her fingers: just as we should murmur 
and mutter them indistinctly, in the like cir- 
cumstances.” 

In his course through the United States, the 
author abstains from making any mention of 
the fetes and honours which were showered 
upon him. On Boston we read the subjoined 
remarks :— 

“The tone of society in Boston is one of 
perfect politeness, courtesy, and good breeding. 
The ladies are unquestionably very beautiful— 
in face; but there I am compelled to stop. 
Their education is much as with us; neither 
better nor worse. I had heard some very mar- 
yellous stories in this respect; but not believ- 
ing them, was not disappointed. Blue ladies 
there are in Boston; but, like philosophers of 
that colour and sex in most other latitudes, 
they rather desire to be thought superior than 
to be so. Evangelical ladies there are, like- 
wise, whose attachment to the forms of religion, 
and horror of theatrical entertainments, are 
most exemplary. Ladies who have a passion 
for attending lectures are to be found among 
all classes and all conditions. In the kind of 
provincial life which prevails in cities such as 
this, the pulpit has great influence. The pecu- 
liar province of the pulpit in New England (al- 
ways excepting the Unitarian ministry) would 
appear to be the denouncement of all innocent 
and rational amusements. The church, the cha- 
pel, and the lecture-room, are the only means 
of excitement excepted; and to the church, the 
chapel, and the lecture-room, the ladies resort 
in crowds. Wherever religion is resorted to, 
as a strong drink, and as an escape from the 
dull monotonous round of home, those of its 
ministers who pepper the highest will be the 
surest to please. They who strew the eternal 
path with the greatest amount of brimstone, 
and who most ruthlessly tread down the flowers 
and leaves that grow by the way-side, will be 
voted the most righteous; and they who en- 
large with the greatest pertinacity on the difti- 
culty of getting into heaven, will be considered 
by all true believers certain of going there; 
though it would be hard to say by what process 
of reasoning this conclusion is arrived at. It 
is so at home, and it is so abroad. With re- 
gard to the other means of excitement—the lec- 
ture—it has at least the merit of being always 
new. One lecture treads so quickly on the 
heels of another, that none are remembered ; 
and the course of this month may be safely 
repeated next, with its charm of novelty un- 
broken, and its interest unabated. The fruits 
of the earth have their growth in corruption. 
Out of the rottenness of these things, there has 
sprung up in Boston a sect of philosophers 
known asTranscendentalists. On inquiring what 
this appellation might be supposed to signify, I 
was given to understand that whatever was un- 
intelligible would be certainly transcendental. 
Not deriving much comfort from this elucida- 
tion, I pursued the inquiry still further, and 
found that the Transcendentalists are followers 
of my friend Mr. Carlyle, or, I should rather 
say, of a follower of his, Mr. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson.* This gentleman has written a vo- 


lume of Essays, in which, among much that nn 
dreamy and fanciful (if he will pardon me for 
saying so), there is much more that is true and 
manly, honest and bold. Transcendentalism 
has its occasional vagaries (what school has 
not ?), but it has good healthful qualities in 
spite of them; not least among the number, a 
hearty disgust of cant, and an aptitude to detect 
her in all the million varieties of her everlast- 
ing wardrobe. And therefore if I were a Bos- 
tonian, I think I would be a Transcendentalist.”’ 

In this passage Mr. Dickens speaks highly 
of the Unitarian sect in America, and he is also 
warm in his praise of Dr. Channing; but his 
notion of education, which will be much con- 
troverted by many, is more distinctly enunciated 
in his second volume, where he says, at St. Louis 
“the Unitarian Church is represented in this 
remote place, as in most other parts of America, 
by a gentleman of great worth and excellence. 
The poor have good reason to remember and 
bless it; for it befriends them, and aids the 
cause of rational education, without any secta- 
rian or selfish views. It is liberal in all its 
actions, of kind construction, and of wide be- 
nevolence.” 

But we dismiss such matters, as unfit for 
our discussion ; and now hasten to make some 
selections of American manners as here de- 
lineated with graphic force: observing, how- 
ever, that they are more such as have been 
gathered on the canals, rivers, and roads, than 
in domestic life, if such (as we understand mat- 
ters in England) really exist in the U. S. 
Going to Hartford :— 

“The Connecticut river is a fine stream; 
and the banks in summer-time are, I have no 
doubt, beautiful: at all events, I was told so 
by a young lady in the cabin; and she should 
be a judge of beauty, if the possession of a 
quality include the appreciation of it; for a 
more beautiful creature I never looked upon. 
After two hours and a half of this odd travel- 
ling (including a stoppage at a small town, 
where we were saluted by a gun considerably 
bigger than our own chimney), we reached 
Hartford, and straightway repaired to an ex- 
tremely comfortable hotel: except, as usual, in 
the article of bedrooms, which, in almost every 
place we visited, were very conducive to early 
rising. We tarried here four days. The town 
is beautifully situated in a basin of green hills; 
the soil is rich, well-wooded, and carefully im- 
proved. It is the seat of the local legislature 
of Connecticut, which sage body enacted, in 
bygone times, the renowned code of ‘ Blue 
Laws,’ in virtue whereof, among other enlight- 
ened provisions, any citizen who could be 
proved to have kissed his wife on Sunday, was 
punishable, I believe, with the stocks. Too 
much of the old puritan spirit exists in these 
parts to the present hour; but its influence has 
not tended, that I know, to make the people 
less hard in their bargains, or more equal in 
their dealings. As I never heard of its work- 
ing that effect any where else, I infer that it 
never will here. Indeed, I am accustomed, 
with reference to great professions and se- 
vere faces, to judge of the goods of the other 
world pretty much as I judge of the goods of 
this; and whenever I see a dealer in such 
commodities with too great a display of them 
in his window, I doubt the quality of the article 
within.” 

The city-watchhouse at New York appears 
to be a pretty place :— 

“ Let us see that, and then to bed. What! 





* We have now on our table a lecture by Mr. Emer- 


Marshall), to which we propose within a week or two 





son, entitled Man the Reformer (London, Simpkin and 


do you thrust your common offenders against 
the police discipline of the town into such 
holes as these? Do men and women, against 
whom no crime is proved, lie here all night in 
perfect darkness, surrounded by the noisome 
vapours which encircle that flagging lamp you 
light us with, and breathing this filthy and 
offensive stench? Why, such indecent and . 
disgusting dungeons as these cells would bring 
disgrace upon the most despotic empire in the 
world! Look at them, man!—you, who see 
them every night, and keep the keys. Do you 
see what they are? Do you know how drains 
are made below the streets, and wherein these 
human sewers differ, except in being always 
stagnant? Well, he don’t know. He has had 
five-and-twenty young women locked up in 
this very cell at one time; and you'd hardly 
realise what handsome faces there were among 
’em. In God’s name! shut the door upon the 
wretched creature who is in it now, and put its 
screen before a place quite unsurpassed in all 
the vice, neglect, and devilry, of the worst old 
town in Europe. Are people really left all 
night, untried, in those black sties ?—Every 
night. The watch is set at seven in the even- 
ing. The magistrate opens his court at five 
in the morning. That is the earliest hour at 
which the first prisoner can be released; and 
if an officer appear against him, he is not taken 
out till nine o’clock or ten.—But if any one 
among them die in the interval, as one man 
did not long ago? Then he is half-eaten by 
the rats in an hour’s time: as that man was; 
and there an end.” 

The lunatic asylum on Long Island :— 

“The terrible crowd with which these halls 
and galleries were filled, so shocked me, that I 
abridged my stay within the shortest limits, and 
declined to see that portion of the building in 
which the refractory and violent were under 
closer restraint. I have no doubt that the 
gentleman who presided over this establish- 
ment at the time I write of, was competent to 
manage it, and had done all in his power to 
promote its usefulness; but will it be believed 
that the miserable strife of party-feeling is car- 
ried even into this sad refuge of afflicted and 
degraded humanity? Will it be believed that 
the eyes which are to watch over and control 
the wanderings of minds on which the most 
dreadful visitation to which our nature is ex- 
posed has fallen, must wear the glasses of some 
wretched side in politics? Will it be believed 
that the governor of such a house as this, is 
appointed, and deposed, and changed perpe- 
tually, as parties fluctuate and vary, and as 
their despicable weathercocks are blown this 
way or that? A hundred times in every week 
some new most paltry exhibition of that nar- 
row-minded and injurious party-spirit, which 
is the simoom of America, sickening and blight- 
ing every thing of wholesome life within its 
reach, was forced upon my notice; but I never 
turned my back upon it with feelings of such 
deep disgust and measureless contempt, as 
when, I crossed the threshold of this mad-house 
on Long Island.” 

On to the capital :— 

“As Washington may be called the head- 
quarters of tobacco-tinctured saliva, the time 
is come when I must confess, without any dis- 
guise, that the prevalence of those two odious 
practices of chewing and expectorating began 
about this time to be any thing but agreeable, 
and soon became most offensive and sickening. 
In all the public places of America, this filthy 
custom is recognised. In the courts of law, the 
judge has his spittoon, the crier his, the witness 
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his, and the prisoner his; while the jurymen 
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and spectators are provided for, as so many 
men who in the course of nature must desire 
to spit incessantly. In the hospitals, the stu- 
dents of medicine are requested, by notices 
upon the wall, to eject their tobacco-juice into 
the boxes provided for that purpose, and not 
to discolour the stairs. In public buildings, 
visitors are implored, through the same agency, 
to squirt the essence of their quids, or ‘ plugs,’ 
as I have heard them called by gentlemen learned 
in this kind of sweetmeat, into the national spit- 
toons, and not about the bases of the marble 
columns. But in some parts, this custom is in- 
separably mixed up with every meal and morn- 
ing call, and with all the transactions of social 
life. The stranger who follows in the track I 
took myself, will find it in its full bleom and 
glory, luxuriant in all its alarming recklessness, 
at Washington. And let him not persuade 
himself (as I once did, to my shame) that pre- 
vious tourists have exaggerated its extent. The 
thing itself is an exaygeration of nastiness, 
which cannot be outdone. On board this steam- 
boat there were two young gentlemen, with 
shirt-collars reversed as usual, and armed with 
very big walking-sticks ; who planted two seats 
in the middle of the deck, at a distance of some 
four paces apart, took out their tobacco- boxes, 
and sat down opposite each other to chew. In 
less than a quarter of an hour’s time, these 
hopeful youths had shed about them on the 
clean boards a copious shower of yellow rain; 
clearing, by that means, a kind of magic circle, 


| 
| 
| 





within whose limits no intruders dared to come, | 


and which they never failed to refresh and re- 
refresh before a spot was dry. This being be- 


. . . . . . . ee 
ing, and had upon the way a beautiful view of | tleman leaning back in his tilted chair, with his 
the Capitol, which is a fine building of the Co- | legs on the desk before him, shaping a conye. 


rinthian order, placed upen a noble and com- | 


manding eminence. Arrived at the hotel, I 
saw no more of the place that night, being very 
tired, and glad to get to bed. Breakfast over 
next morning, I walk about the strects for an 
hour or two, and, coming home, throw up the 
window in the front and back, and look out. 
Here is Washington, fresh in my mind and 


under my eye. Take the worst parts of the | 
City Road and Pentonville, preserving all their | 


oddities, but especially the small shops and 
dwellings, occupied there (but not in Wash- 
ington) by furniture-brokers, keepers of poor 
eating-houses, and fanciers of birds. Burn the 
whole down; build it up again in wood and 


plaster; widen ita little; throw in part of St. | 


John’s Wood; put green blinds outside all the 
private houses, with a red curtain and a white 
one in every window: plough up all the roads ; 
plant a great deal of coarse turf in every place 
where it ought not to be; erect three hand- 
some buildings in stone and marble, anywhere, 
but the more entirely out of everybody’s way 
the better; call one the Post Office, one the 
Patent Office, and one the Treasury; make it 
scorching hot in the morning, and freezing cold 


in the afternoon, with an occasional tornado of 


wind and dust; leave a brick-field without the 
bricks, in all central places where a street may 
naturally be expected ;—and that’s Washing- 
ton. ‘The hotel in which we live is a long row 
of small houses fronting on the street, and 


| opening at the back upon a common yard, in 


fore breakfast, rather disposed me, I confess, to | 
nausea; but looking attentively at one of the 
expectoraters, I plainly saw that he was young 
in chewing, and felt inwardly uneasy himself. 


A glow of delight came over me at this disco- 
very; and as I marked his face turn paler and 
paler, and saw the ba!1 of tobacco in his left cheek 
quiver with his suppressed agony, while yet he 
spat, and chewed, and spat again, in emulation of 
his older friend, I could have fallen on his neck 
and implored him to go on for hours. * * * 
After dinner we went down to the railroad 
again, and took cur seats in the cars for Wash- 
ington. Being rather early, those men and 
boys who happened to have nothing particular 
to do, and were curious in foreigners, came 
(according to custom) round the carriage in 
which I sat; let down all the windows, thrust 
in their heads and shoulders, hooked them- 
selves on conveniently by their elbows, and 
fell to comparing notes on the subject of my 
personal appearance, with as much indifference 
as if I were a stuffed figure. I never gained 
so much uncompromising information with re- 
ference to my own nose and eyes, the various 
impressions wrought by my mouth and chin on 
ditterent minds, and how my head looks when 
it is viewed from behind, as on these occa- 
sions. Some gentlemen were only satisfied by 
exercising their sense of touch; and the boys 
(who are surprisingly precocious in America) 
were seldom satistied even by that, but would 
return to the charge over and over again. 
Many a budding president has walked into my 
room with his cap on his head and his hands 
in his pockets, and stared at me for two whole 
hours; occasionally refreshing himself with a 
tweak at his nose, or a draught from the water- 
jug; or by walking to the windows and inviting 
other boys in the street below to come up and 
do likewise: crying, ‘Here he is!’ ‘ Come 
on!’ ‘ Bring all your brothers!’ with other hos- 
pitable entreaties of that nature. We reached 
Washington at about half-past six that even- 





which hangs a great triangle. Whenever a 
servant is wanted, somebody beats on this tri- 
angle from one stroke up to seven, according 
to the number of the house in which his pre- 
sence is required: and as all the servants are 
always being wanted, and none of them ever 
come, this enlivening engine is in full perform- 
ance the whole day through. Clothes are dry- 
ing in this same yard; female slaves, with coz- 
ton handkerchiefs twisted round their heads, 
are running to and iro on the hotel business ; 
black waiters cross and recross with dishes in 
their hands; two great dogs are playing upon 
a mound of loose bricks in the centre of the 
little square; a pig is turning up his stomach 
to the sun, and grunting ‘ that’s comfortable !’ 
and neither the men, nor the women, nor the 
dogs, nor the pig, nor any created creature, 
takes the smallest notice of the triangle, which 
is tingling madly all the time.” 

The revolting habit of spitting, so universal 
in America, is again and again mentioned by 


|our disgusted countryman; and it really re- 


quires a stretch of belief, to believe, as we 


| entirely do, in the beastly extent of the custom. 





Of the legislature :— 

“ Both houses are handsomely carpeted; but 
the state to which these carpets are reduced by 
the universal disregard of the spittoon with 
which every honourable member is accommo- 
dated, and the extraordinary improvements on 
the pattern which are squirted and dabbled up- 
on it in every direction, do not admit of being 
described. I will merely observe, that I strongly 
recommend al!! strangers not to look at the 
floor; and if they happen to drop any thing, 
though it be their purse, not to pick it up with 
an ungloved hand on any account. It is some- 
what remarkable too, at first, to say the least, 
to see so many honourable members with 

welled faces; and it is scarcely less remark- 
able to discover that this appearance is caused 
by the quantity of tobacco they contrive to 
stow within the hollow of the cheek. It is 
strange enough too, to see an honourable gen- 








nient ‘plug’ with his penknife, and when it jg 
quite ready for use, shooting the old one from 
his mouth, as from a pop-gun, and clapping 
the new one in its place. [| was surprised tg 
observe that even steady old chewers of great 
experience are not always good marksmen, 
which has rather inclined me to doubt that 
general proficiency with the rifle, of which we 
have heard so much in England. Several yen. 
tlemen called upon me, who, in the course of 
conversation, frequently missed the spittoon at 
five paces; and one (but he was certainly short. 
sighted) mistook the closed sash for the open 
window, at three. On another occasion, whey 
I dined out, and was sitting with two ladies and 
some gentlemen round a fire before-dinner, one 
of the company fell short of the fire-place six 
distinct times. I am disposed to think, how. 
ever, that this was occasioned by his not aiming 
at that object; as there was a white marble 
hearth before the fender, which was more coy- 
venient, and may have suited his purpose 
better.” 

In a canal-boat, by which Mr. Dickens went 
from Washington to the Alleghany, on a trip 
to the West, he says :— 

“ One of two remarkable circumstances is in- 
disputably a fact, with reference to that class of 
society who travel in these boats. Either they 
carry their restlessness to such a pitch that 
they never sleep at all; or they expectorate in 
dreams, which would be a remarkable mingling 
of the real and ideal. All night long, and every 
night, on this canal, there was a perfect storm 
and tempest of spitting; and once my coat, 
being in the very centre of a hurricane sus- 
tained by five gentlemen (which moved verti- 
cally, strictly carrying out Reid’s theory of the 
law of storms), 1 was fain the next morning 
to lay it on the deck, and rub it down with fair 
water, before it was in a condition to be worn 
again. Between five and six o’clock in the 
morning we got up, and some of us went on 
deck, to give therm an opportunity of taking 
the shelves down; while others, the morning 
being very cold, crowded round the rusty stove, 
cherishing the newly-kindled fire, and filling 
the grate with those voluntary contributions of 
which they had been so liberal all night. The 
washing accommodations were primitive. There 
was a tin ladle chained to the deck, with which 
every gentleman who thought it necessary to 
cleanse himself (some were superior to this 
weakness), fished the dirty water out of the 
canal, and poured it into a tin basin, secured 
in like manner. There was also a jack-towel; 
and, hanging up before a little looking-glass in 
the bar, in the immediate vicinity of the bread 
and cheese and biscuits, were a public comb 
and hair-brush.” 

Indeed, the inconveniences attendant upon 
travelling are far from agreeable to Europeans, 
especially Englishmen. Of another steam-boat 
we are told :— 

“The washing apparatus is forward, on the 
deck. It is a little better than on board the 
canal-boat, but not much. In all modes oi 
travelling, the American customs, with reler- 
ence to the means of personal cleanliness and 
wholesome ablution, are extremely negligent 
and filthy; and I strongly incline to the belie 
that a considerable amount of illness is refet- 
able to this cause.” 

And on land it is no better :— 

“The frequent change of coachmen works no 
change or variety in the coachman’s character: 
he is always dirty, sullen, and taciturn. If he 
be capable of smartness of any kind, moral ot 
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shysical, he has a faculty of concealing it which 
js truly marvellous, He never speaks to you 
gs you sit beside him on the box; and if you 
speak to him, he answers (if at all) in mono- 
syllables. He points out nothing on the road, 
and seldom looks at any thing; being, to all 
appearance, thoroughly weary of it, and of ex- 
jstence generally. As to doing the honours of 
his coach, his business, as I have said, is with 
the horses. The coach follows because it is 
attached to them and goes on wheels: not be- 
cause you are in it. Sometimes, towards the 
end of a long stage, he suddenly breaks out 
into a discordant fragment of an election-song, 
but his face never sings along with him: it is 
ouly his voice, and not often that. He always 
chews and always spits, and never encumbers 
himself with a pocket-handkerchief. The conse- 
quences to the box-passenger, especially when 
the wind blows towards him, are not agreeable.” 

One redeeming feature is, that there is upon 
all occasions the most polite attention paid to 
women; but the subjoined more national traits 
are not so flattering. We are again at Wash- 
ington :— 

“There are (says our author) many kinds of 
junters engaged in the pursuit of happiness, 
and they go variously armed. It is the inalien- 
able right of some among them to take the field 
after their happiness, equipped with cat and 
cartwhip, stocks and iron collar, and to shout 
their view halloa! (always in praise of liberty), 
to the music of clanking chains and bloody 
stripes.) Where sat the many legislators of 
coarse threats; of words and blows such as 
coalheavers deal upon each other, when they 
prget their breeding? On every side. Every | 
session had its anecdotes of that kind, and the 
actors were all there. Did I recognise in this 





assembly a body of men, who, applying them- 
selves in a new world to correct some of the 
falsehoods and vices of the old, purified the | 
avenues to public life, paved the dirty ways to | 
ylace and power, debated and made laws for | 


the common good, and had no party but their | 


country? I saw in them the wheels that move 
the meanest perversion of virtuous political | 
machinery that the worst tools ever wrought. 
Despicable trickery at elections; under-handed 
tumperings with public officers; cowardly at- 
tacks upon opponents, with scurrilous newspa- 
pers for shields, and hired pens for daggers; 
shameful trucklings to mercenary knaves, whose 
claim to be considered is, that every day and | 
week they sow new crops of ruin with their 
venal. types, which are the dragon’s teeth of 
yore in every thing but sharpness; aidings and 
abettings of every bad inclination in the popu- 
lar mind, and artful suppressions of all its good 
influences ; such things as these, and, in a word, 
dishonest faction, in its most depraved and most 
unblushing form, stared out from every corner 
ofthe crowded hall. Did I see among them the 
intelligence and refinement, the true, honest, 
patriotic heart of America? Here and there 
were drops of its blood and life; but they 
scarcely coloured the stream of desperate ad- 
Yenturers which sets that way for profit and 
for pay. It is the game of these men, and of 
their profligate organs, to make the strife of 
Politics so fierce and brutal, and so destructive 
ofall self-respect in worthy men, that sensitive 
and delicate-minded persons shall be kept 
aloof, and they, and such as they, be left to 
battle out their selfish views, unchecked. And 
thus this lowest of all scrambling fizhts goes 
01, and they who in other countries would, 
ftom their intelligence and station, most aspire 
t)make the laws, do here recoil the farthest 
ftom that degradation.” 





The honourable exceptions to this but too | that he regarded the Americans as a trading 
common cast are indicated; and, in conciusion, | people. ‘the love of trade is assigned as a 
we read as follows :— reason for that comfortless custom, so very 

“ They (the Americans) are by nature frank, | prevalent in country towns, of married persons 
brave, cordial, hospitable, and affectionate. Cul- | living in hotels, having no fireside of their own, 
tivation and refinement seem but to enhance | and seldom meeting from early morning until 
their warmth of heart and ardent enthusiasm; | late at night but at the hasty public meals. 
and it is the possession of these iatter qualities | The love of trade is a reason why the literature 
in a most remarkable degree which renders an | of America is to remain for ever unprotected ; 
educated American one of the most endearing |‘ for we are a trading people, and don’t care 
and most generous of friends. I never was so | for poetry,’ though we do, by the way, profess 
won upon as by this class; never yielded up | to be very proud of our poets; while healthful 
my full confidence and esteem so readily and | amusements, cheerful means of recreation, and 
pleasurably as to them; never can make again, | wholesome fancies, must fade before the stern 
in half a year, so many friends for whom I seem | utilitarian joys of trade. These three charac- 
to entertain the regard of half a life. These | teristics are strongly presented at every turn, 
qualities are natural, I implicitly believe, to | full in the stranger’sview. But the foul growth 
the whole people. That they are, however, | of America has a more tangled root than this; 
sadly sapped and blighted in their growth | and it strikes its fibres deep in its licentious 
among the mass; and that there are influences | press. Schools may be erected east, west, north, 
at work which endanger them still more, and | and south; pupils be taught, and masters reared 
give but little present promise of their healthy | by scores upon scores of thousands; colleges 
restoration, is a truth that ought to be told. | may thrive, churches may be crammed, tem- 
It is an essential part of every national cha- | perance may be diffused, and advancing know- 
racter to pique itself mightily upon its faults, | ledge in all other forms walk through the land 
and to deduce tokens of its virtue or its wis- | with giant strides; but while the newspaper- 
dom from their very exaggeration. One great press of America is in, or near, its present 
blemish in the popular mind of America, and | abject state, high moral improvement in that 
the prolific parent of an innumerable brood of | country is hopeless. Year by year it must 
evils, is universal distrust. Yet the American | and will go back; year by year the tone of 
citizen plumes himself upon this spirit, even | public feeling must sink lower down; year by 
when he is sufficiently dispassionate to perceive | year the congress and the senate must become 
the ruin it works; and will often adduce it, | of less account before all decent men; and year 
in spite of his own reason, as an instance of | by year the memory of the great fathers of the 
the great sagacity and acuteness of the people, | revolution must be outraged more and more 
and their superior shrewdness and independ- | in the bad life of their degenerate child.” 
ence. *  * Another prominent feature | And with this we close our review; abstain- 
is the love of ‘smart’ dealing, which gilds | ing from the author’s route to Pittsburg, Cin- 
over many a swindle and gross breach of trust; | cinnati, Louisville, Prairie, Niagara—a hasty 
many a defalcation public and private; and |run through Canada, of whose improvements 
enables many a knave to hold his head up with | and future hopes he speaks very favourably— 
the best, who well deserves a halter—though it | his amusing portraits of odd people with whom 
has not been without its retributive operation, | he met—and many other things “ too tedious 
for this smartness has done more in a few years | to mention,” though very delectable to peruse. 
to impair the public credit, and to cripple the | Among these curiosities, an abundance of Yan- 
public resources, than dull honesty, however | keeisms are scattered with entertaining effect ; 
rash, could have effected in a century. The) and the phrases, “ Yes, sir,” “ fixed, and fix- 
merits of a broken speculation, or a bankruptcy, ing,” “loud smells,” and * tall times,” &c. &c. 
or of a successful scoundrel, are not gauged by | &c. shewn up with much comic humour. Al- 
its or his observance of the golden rule, ‘ Do | together, the Notes are truly for General Cir- 
as you would be done by,’ but are considered | culation ; and will not discredit the fame of 
with reference to their smartness. I recollect, | their responsible issuer. He stands still a true 
on both occasions of our passing that ill-fated | man in feeling, and a ‘‘ good man” in litera- 
Cairo on the Mississippi, remarking on the | ture. 
bad effects such gross deceits must have when | 
they exploded, in generating a want of confi- | e : 
dence abroad, and discouraging foreign invest- | Vidows and Widowers : a Romance of real Life. 
ment; but I was given to understand that this| | By Mrs. Thomson, authoress of “ Constance,” 
was a very smart scheme by which a deal of| “Anne Boleyn,” &c. 3 vols. Lond., Bentley. 
money had been made; and that its smartest | Two of the most remarkable modern works of 
feature was, that they forgot these things abroad | fiction, mingled with reality, have been forcibly 
in a very short time, and speculated again as | called up by the perusal of Mrs. Thomson’s 
freely as ever. The following dialogue I have | new novel. Our memory has been quickened 
held a hundred times :—‘ Is it not a very dis- r the powerful interest of Eugene Aram and 
graceful circumstance that such a man as So- | Ferrers. To their exciting and engrossing in- 
and-So should be acquiring a large property by | fluence we bore ample testimony; and we now 
the most infamous and odious means, and, not- | offer the like evidence in favour of a third of the 
withstanding all the crimes of which he has | same class, inferior to neither of them, Widows 
been guilty, should be tolerated and abetted | and Widowers; a tale of finely-sustained and 
by your citizens?) He is a public nuisance, | highly-wrought effect. Throughout, moreover, 
is he not?’ ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘ A convictéd liar?’ | the ability to construct, and the skill and taste 
‘Yes, sir.’ ‘ He has been kicked, and cuffed, | to adorn and finish, have kept pace with the 
and caned?’ ‘ Yes, sir.” ‘And he is ut- | higher offices of the mind; and cultivation, ex- 
terly dishonourable, debased, and profligate?’ | perience, reflection, and imagination, have pro- 
‘Yes, sir.” ‘In the name of wonder, then, | duced incomparably the most polished, thought- 
what is his merit?’ ‘ Well, sir, he is a smart | ful, and captivating of Mrs. Thomson's writings. 
man.’ In like manner, ali kinds of deficient| The desire is strong upon us to touch on 
and impolitic usages are referred to the na- | the development of the story, so admirably is 
tional love of trade; though oddly enough, it |it worked out; but we refrain, in kind and 
would be a weighty charge against a foreigner, | considerate regard to the lovers of a fresh and 
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clever dénouement, and turn for extract to the 
adjuncts by which it is unfolded, and especially 
to the characters of the personages engaged 
therein. 

The heroine is as sweet a portrait of gentle 
womanhood as ever graced the pages of fiction ; 
but, content with this expression of opinion, 
we pass on to shew that each and every one of 
the actors in the drama are so many carefully 
coloured and diversified portraitures, and the 
subordinates not less carefully finished than the 
principals. The first volume teems with these 
characteristic sketches ; and although the events 
described date fifty years back, we should think 
the actors depicted belong to the present or 
any period (of the life of the authoress); so 
evident is it that some living model has sat 
at least for the outline of the picture. Take, 
for instance, the following :— 

“Lady Theodora was a middle-aged woman, 
on whose plain face traces of that most melan- 
choly affliction, a worrying temper, were visible. 
Her figure was short and awkward; her dress, 
though neat, dowdy. There was nothing en- 
gaging about her appearance, except an intel- 
ligent pair oi dark eyes, which flashed beneath 
a low, contracted brow. She was one of those 
to whom an unpropitious fate runs counter all 
the days of their troublesome existence. There 
are such people scattered among society. Na- 
turally sanguine and energetic, every thing 
that Lady Theodora had done had been unfor- 
tunate. Without fortune, she had early in life 
married a man older than herself. He had 
proved selfish and ill-tempered; he was wretched, 
and what was more, had died making an unfair 
will. He left to Lady Theodora a small annuity, 
settling his vast property upon his only son, 
whom he entrusted to the care of guardians, to 


whom he left the charge of his son’s education, 


and of his worldly concerns. Lady Theodora, 
who had been miserable whilst Mr. Floyer 
lived, was at his death ten times more unhappy. 
By prudence and self-restraint she might have 
conciliated the guardians, who would gladly 
have devolved on her the care of her infant. 
She distrusted, she misunderstood, she abused 
them; she wrote them long letters; and two 
men of totally opposite characters were equally 
affronted with her. The course of business, 
and the security of their lives, was disturbed 
by Lady Theodora’s voluminous letters and ag- 
gravating expressions. The guardians were 
rich, haughty men, who had scarcely known 
contradiction, nor heard the voice of censure or 
suspicion. They could not brook Lady Theo- 
dora’s conduct ; and they removed her only son 
wholly from her surveillance, placed him at a 
remote residence, and intimated to Lady Theo- 
dora that never, until he was of age, should 
her son see her, nor correspond with his only 
parent. The child was but six years of age, 
and the blow was severe. Fora while, Lady 
Theodora madly (with a mother’s madness) 
resisted this decision. She wrote, she tra- 
velled, she talked. Byt the law is strong. 
Her departed tyrant’s will was guarded with 
all the technicalities which could fence it 
from invasion. Lady Theodora’s vehemence 
exasperated her enemies; after some guarded 
and well-devised replies, they took to silence, 
—and no woman can stand that. At one time 
Lady Theodora was inclined to make her 
wrougs known through the medium of the 
press. She was advised not to do so; and she 
quarrelled with the friend who so advised her. 
At last, wearied and desponding, she sank into 
a state of melancholy and bodily weakness, 
which formed an affecting contrast with her 
former excitement. The explanation of all 








these sorrows might be found in Lady Theo- 
dora’s character. Warm-hearted and generous, 
without a shade of disingenuousness, with only 
that sort of selfishness which makes us, when 
in anger, disregard the feelings of others, Lady 
Theodora had no discretion. Romantic both 
on paper and in discourse, naturally eloquent, 
she required, in all the common concerns of 
life, almost as much guiding as a child; but 
then she would not be guided. She was vain 
of her epistolary powers, and therefore always 
wrote more than was wise or expedient. Cap- 
tious, yet confiding, by far too ardent and sud- 
den in her friendships, and equally precipitate 
in breaking them off, her natural warmth of 
character had not, unhappily, that safety-valve 
to let it off without damage, which the care 
of a large family sometimes affords to women. 
For years she had Jived a prey to her own 
feelings ; the sport of an imagination nurtured 
by retirement; the object of respect, yet of 
dread, to her acquaintance, who never felt se- 
cure against some outbreak. Safe only amid 
her flowers, from which no reply could be ex- 
tracted, with many accomplishments, a culti- 
vated intellect, an excellent heart, Lady Theo- 
dora lived secluded, and was becoming a very 
eccentric old woman.” 

And again :— 

“ Lady Wentworth was a person to inspire 
fear. Of a harsh nature and violent passions, 
she lived too much in retirement to assume, 
for any length of time, the bland manner which 
became her degree. Her affability was the 
effect of impulse, not of benevolence of cha- 
racter. Her regard was always extravagant, 
but transient. Like Queen Anne, ‘ her friend- 
ships were flames of fire,’ as the Duchess of 
Marlborough describes them; whilst the dis- 
gust and hatred which often succeeded ill-based 
and inordinate fancies were unmitigated and 
unrelenting. It is no excuse to say that her 
dislikes were often, nay, generally, founded on 
some good cause—for Lady Wentworth was 
shrewd and discerning—such resentments, even 
when just, are forbidden us ; and if we attempt 
to disguise their unchristian nature to ourselves, 
we do but still more endanger our happiness 
here and hereafter. Lady Wentworth had early 
become a widow, and had been entrusted with 
the property of her son. Her daughter, by the 
unjust custom which is now in great families 
‘honoured in the breach,’ was left by her father’s 
will very scantily provided for. Lady Went- 
worth reverenced the advantages of birth, but 
she loved those of fortune—hence the rich 
member of her family, her son, had the greatest 
share in her affections. He represented all that 
made life valuable in her eyes; and in his life 
hers was bound up. For his sake she lived 
now in a state comparatively humble to that 
which Coughton House had witnessed in the 
former baronet’s time. For his sake she en- 
dured tutors and dancing-masters when he was 
young, and went to live near Eton during his 
school-days. For his sake she had none but 
plain and elderly maidens to attend upon her, 
lest he should fall in love, as wiser men had 
done, with some tiring-woman of his mother’s. 
For his sake she watched every farmer’s daugh- 
ter who at church dared to raise her eyes too 
often to the parlour-pew where the meek young 
baronet hung his head. For his sake she gave 
up her winters in London, lest the youth should 
be the prey of fortune-hunters, male or female. 
For his sake she sold all his father’s hunters, 
nay, even his hounds and sporting-dogs, lest 
the precious youth should break his neck and 
her heart! Nay, the gentle occupations of fish- 
ing, archery, bowling, battledore, billiards, and 





a 
dominoes (for chess he had not intellect), were 
all the recreations which the anxiety of Lady 
Wentworth permitted to her son. Futile cares! 
‘ I dreaded,’ said Mrs. Montague, speaking of 
an only son, ‘ all sorts of perils for my child— 
perils by sea and by land—and he died from 
the pain of a tooth.’” 

The skill with which an impression is stamped 
on the reader’s mind is strongly evinced in the 
following passage: the bias is given, and in 
after-scenes, however doubtful the issue, there 
it still remains :— 

“A few days before the commemoration of 
his birth-day, Sir Horace was pronounced con- 
valescent. Lady Wentworth, poor woman! 
was in high spirits, and Mr. Peters, the apo. 
thecary, rose ten degrees in favour. ‘It’s just 
the turn of the complaint, depend upon it, my 
good madam,’ said the purblind Mr. Heneage; 
‘it began of a Thursday, it will go off of a 
Thursday—very lucky that! I own I don’t 
conceit that any thing good can begin of a 
Friday. I never set out of a Friday; [ think 
it tempting Providence! There’s your hus. 
band’—looking at Adeline— talks of travelling 
as far as Macclesfield to-morrow! I would 
gainsay that, that I would. Those that set of 
of a Friday seldom come back as they went,’ 
‘It would be a capital thing for me if I did 
not,’ said Stanhope; ‘ for I go poor, and I might 
come back rich.’ He laughed as he spoke, but 
there was a melancholy in the tone, a forced 
character in the laugh; and a forced laugh 
pains more than a gush of honest tears to those 
who hear it. This caused Adeline’s gaze to 
rest with some anxiety upon him. He turned 
away; but, in a moment afterwards, he looked 
at Adeline and beckoned to her to join him, 
He was standing outside an open window on 
the mossy lawn; and when Adeline drew near 
to him, he took her hand with more than his 
usual courtesy —with affection, and moved on 
in silence, as if he wished to speak to her in 
private. ‘ Have you any thing to say to me?’ 
asked Adeline, looking at the half-averted face, 
upon which she fancied she even saw some- 
thing like a tear. ‘ Nothing,’ replied Stan- 
hope, in his usual careless way. ‘ How warm 
it is!’ * Let us turn into that laurel-walk, 
said Adeline. ‘ By the by, this reminds me, 
—and she pulled, as she spoke, the wreath-like 
white and delicate flower of the cherry-laurel, 
now in full blossom, which was disclosed be- 
tween its varnished leaves. ‘This morning, 
Stanhope, I awoke with a most singular im- 
pression on my mind—a very singular impres- 
sion; it was an undefined, yet distressing ap- 
prehension—I could not sleep again; and there 
was a noisy little bird that builds in the cornet 
of our window—you have complained of it— 
that chirped as if purposely to arouse me. Sol 
partly dressed myself, and threw open the closet 
window—you were fast asleep.’ ‘ Very likely.’ 
‘Yes; but listen to me. It was such a morn- 
ing! there was not a cloud, and the birds were 
in full flutter and song; and this turf looked so 
cool, that { came out upon the lawn. Well, 
just as I was coming down those terrace-steps, 
I saw Mr. Lawson—earlier than myself, you 
see! I cannot think what he was about. What 
do laurel-leaves make?’ ‘ What do laurel- 
leaves make?’ returned Stanhope, abruptly; 
‘garlands for poets, I suppose: isn’t that the 
orthodox version of their destiny?’ ‘ Yes; but 
in sober earnest — can they be applied to any 
culinary or chemical purpose?” asked Adeline, 
in a low and faltering tone. The start which 
Stanhope gave, as she spoke, made her mute 
for some time. They were both mute ; for le 
did not, or could not, answer her question 
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‘Then why is Mr. Lawson so busy in gathering 
them ?” pursued Adeline, as if the question had 
heen answered. ‘He was quite engrossed at 
these bushes this morning; and it did not seem 
to me as if he liked any one to observe him. I 
jqve heard,’ she added, ‘that a deadly poison 
may be distilled from these shining and fragrant 
jeaves.’ She pulled a laurel-leaf as she spoke. 
‘Well, | know nothing about it,’ said Stanhope, 
rousing himself from areverie. The words were 
spoken in a fearless, open manner. Adeline 
thought little about it at the time; but often— 
0 how often! —did her memory dwell upon 
those accents, and recal that beloved voice, 
when after-events came thickening like briers 
in her path of life.”” 

The fact upon which the tale is founded is 
fulfilled in the second volume; and _ perhaps, 
after the excitement the mind has undergone in 
the perusal of the vigorous and vivid descrip- 
tion of the murder, trial, and execution, it with 
dificulty returns to be interested in the quiet 
current of natural incident. But probably this 
is being hypercritical, to which we are not in 
the least disposed: and we add one more ex- 
tract, a truthfully penned scene, from a work 
which must take its place in the highest ranks 
of fictious literature :— 

“Meantime Adeline proceeded rapidly to her 


home. She fancied, she believed it just pos- | 
She | 


sible, that her husband might be there. 
resolved to see him once more,—not to vindi- 
cate herself, for from that her innocent and in- 
sulted spirit recoiled,—but to forgive him, and 
toseparate. Yes, she justly thought, if ever a 
woman be justified in separation, it is when a 
husband lends an ear to calumnies against her 
fame, conscious, the while, that he is the un- 


faithful and the sinning one. Alas! it was easy | 


for her so to argue when absent from him to 
whom she was still devoted; but there are bonds 
which the most injured, the most despised of 
women cannot break. Love was stronger—oh, 
how much stronger!—than her resentment. 
She reached her silent home—she flung open 
the wicket of her garden—she ran into the 
house: it was empty! and the shades of twi- 
light were stealing over its quiet apartments. 
Mr. Stanhope Floyer had not been at home all 
day: there had been no message from him—no 
leter—no one had called! Whilst so much 
had happened elsewhere, the peace of that re- 
gion had been undisturbed, the monotonous 
employments of its menial inmates had gone 
mas usual. Adeline leaned her throbbing 
head on her hand, and, planting herself before 
the window, watched as long as a glimmer of 
light remained a small portion of the road which 
she could see between the trees. Every breeze 
which fluttered over the poplars, every stir 
among the bushy evergreens which skirted the 
lawn,—how it shook her with agitation! She 
sat until all around her was in darkness, until 
hot a spray of roses which twined about the 
window-frames from without was discernible. 
Noone appeared—night drew on. She had a 
strong conviction that there was still something 
good and kind in Stanhope’s heart, and that, 
knowing how much the news of Tresham’s fate 
would distress her, he was sure at last to come 
—but yet he came not. The hour of rest ar- 
tived—rest! how she sickened at the very word ; 
how she loathed the sight of the sleepless pil- 
low on which night after night she had lain 
Without the blessing of repose; in all the tu- 
mult of thought, of thought quickened by the 
excitement which comes on when nature is set 
at defiance, and when memory and anxiety 
usurp the hours which are destined to oblivion. 
But she was recommended to lie down, and, 





without taking off her clothes, without strenzth | Letters of Mary Queen of Scots, and Documents 
of mind to say her prayers, with an obstinate | connected with her Personal History. Now 
conviction that she could not rest, she laid! jirst published. With an Introduction by 
herself sorrowfully on her pillow, starting at} Agnes Strickland. 2 vols. Colburn. 
every footstep, straining her ear to catch the | NOTWITHSTANDING the errors of this ill-fated 
fancied movement of the outer gate, rising ever | queen, and the guilt so fiercely imputed to her, 
and anon at the imagined sounds of horses’ | there are few persons familiar with her history 
feet,—and then sinking back in all the mental | who do not sympathise in her sufferings, ad- 
prostration of unutterable despair. The night| mire her fortitude, and lament her unhappy 
was long; the wind was rough, and its wailing |end. These feelings will, we think, be much 
could, at any time, have prevented the deli- | strengthened and increased by the publication 
cately-nurtured Adeline from sleeping; but | before us; in which we trace her gradual ap- 
now,—when her nerves had received a shock, | proach to that sad termination of her persecu- 
when a deed of horror had just been disclosed | tions which became her so well, and forces us 
to one new to the events of life,—the howling | to be slow in believing that she, who made so 
blasts were, to her fevered imagination, like | good a leaving of life, could have been so wicked 
the shrieks of the doomed. But at length | throughout its troubled course as has been re- 
she slept—the cold imperfect slumber of ex- | presented. On the warrant for her execution 
haustion, in which the frame seems to rest, | being read to her by the Earls of Shrewsbury 
but not the mind, came over her. Often she | and Kent, Mary heard it to the close without 
started, and fancied that in the gloom of the | emotion; and crossing herself in the name of 
chamber, by the dim light of the night-lamp, a | the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, ‘‘ That 
figure moved along; the word ‘ Stanhope’ fell | soul (said she) is not worthy of the joys of hea- 
from her lips; then, disappointed, hopeless, | ven which repines because the body must ene 
she sank back to listen again and again. | dure the stroke of the executioner; and though 
Morning found her planted at the window, | I did not expect that the queen of England 
looking about on the wintry scene, and seek- | would be the first example of violating the sa- 
ing some consolation from its devastation. | cred person of a sovereign prince, [ willingly 
Large boughs of trees had been broken off by | submit to that which Providence has decreed 
the night-blast, and strewed the lawn—perhaps | to be my lot.’’ Her pathetic address to Melvil 
Stanhope had been persuaded, on the score of | is another touching proof how firmly she held 
bad weather and of impassable roads, to remain fast by her faith to the last; and met her suf- 
at Broxbourne—he was so easily persuaded! | ferings in a manner not to be reconciled with 
Any thing but that he really thought her guilty, | the retrospection of a wicked life of debauchery 
even of imprudence; any thing but that he | and murder. 
meant to leave her! And she remembered her| At present we have not the necessary time, 
resolution of separation as a wild impulse | and we have not the memory, to ascertain how 
which it were impossible to execute. Then | many, if any, of the letters in these volumes 
her thoughts went back to Tresham, to the | are new. A number of them we observe have 
plundered, betrayed, insulted boy—and the | appeared in various English publications, and 
flush of indignation, even towards her hus- | others are copied from the Specimens printed 
band, tinged her cold brow, and caused her | by Prince Alexandre Labanoff three years ago. 
heart to throb with poignant grief. Morning | This indefatigable collector of these interesting 
passed away—noon came; towards afternoon, | documents procured above three hundred and 
a restless, agonised desire of change of scene | fifty original letters from the Archives du Roy- 
possessed poor Adeline. She felt that she could | aume of France, and from other repositories in 
not, dared not, remain in that lone house an- the Low Countries, Spain, and even Peters 
other evening, still less another night. She|burg. In short, he explored Europe to obtain 
could no longer endure the agony of suspense; | every memorial in his power; but we are not 
she resolved, she knew not why, to go to Swin- | aware to what extent the editor has had access 
don to see Mr. Warton, to ask his advice—at | to his collection, though we think not to any 
any rate, to seek the solace of his sympathy. | beyond the Specimens to which we have al- 
She felt that it was essential to her to speak to|luded.* By connecting all, the well known, the 
some one; not to rely on her thoughts for aid; | less known, and the unknown together, a work 
her full heart must be disburdened. She had | of much interest has been produced—developing 
no sooner decided to go than she was impa- | the character cf Mary in a consistent manner. 
tient to hasten away. She would not even The first letter we select seems to have been 
wait until the carriage was prepared; but set | written by Mary soon after the death of her 
out to walk.” husband F’rancis Ii.: it is the third of Prince 
In all that Mrs. Thomson has written there | Labanoff’s Specimens, of the date 1560, and 
is a fine woman-spirit; as high a charm, and | runs thus :— 
as salutary, for the influence it is calculated “ The Queen of Scots to King Philip II. 
to produce on readers of her own sex, as the| “To the king of Spain, monsieur, my good 
acuteness of her observations on life and cha- 3 2 ae eo ae 
t - a. = | We have, since writing this, laid our hand upon 
racter, and the general talent she displays in | prince Alexandre Labanoff’s ‘* Répertoire des Lettres, 
the conception and conduct of her story. There | Instructions, et autres pi¢ces de Marie Stuart, dont j’ai 
is always, so to speak, an inborn correctness | conesionanan® vg 1630; = LL ger yor none 
and propriety, which shine through the whole spoctenn of thieny-clghet ofthe number. "These form the 
without effort, and teach without being lessons. | original contributions to Miss Strickland’s composite, 
And this is the best mode of inculcating good ; | and with their companions will be read with more inte- 
for it glides and steals into the mind, having rest than any other portion of the work. The letters to 
° : : > | the Constable Montmorency, and others to the King of 
no appearance of dictation, not detracting from | Spain and Duke de Nemours, to Don Fr. de Alava and 
the interest of the fiction, nor startling us into | M. de Mauvissiere, &c. are the most curious; and a 
that sort of resistant feeling, w iich is so natu- memorandum at the end of the Prince's list is worthy of 
ral when the schoolmaster, in all his authority, Rtes:-—" A; fe na pint iudigus dans oe repergie 
sets himself upon us. | qu’on prétend qu’elle a écrites en juillet 1586, le 6 a 
| Mendoca et Paget, le 17 et 25 4 Babington, et le 27 a 
| Paget; parce que ses adversaires n’ont jamais voulu 
représenter les originaux de ces lettres. Cependant je 
les publierais, 4 la suite de la correspondance entitre, 
comme Supplément,” 
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brother,—Monsieur, my good brother, I was 
unwilling to omit this opportunity of writing 
to you, to thank you for the polite letters you 
sent me by Signor Don Antonio, and for the 
civil things which he and your ambassador 
said to me concerning the sorrow you felt for 
the death of the late king, my lord; assuring 
you, monsieur, my good brother, that you have 
lost in him the best brother you ever had, and 
that you have comforted by your letters the 
most afflicted poor woman under heaven, God 
having bereft me of all that I loved and held 
dear on earth; and left me no other consola- 
tion whatever but when I see those who deplore 
his fate and my too great misfortune. God 
will assist me, if he pleases, to bear what comes 
from him with patience; as I confess that, 
without his aid, 1 should find so great a cala- 
mity too insupportable for my strength and my 
little virtue. But, knowing that it is not rea- 
sonable you should be annoyed by my letters, 
which can only be filled with this melancholy 
subject, I will conclude, after beseeching you 
to be a good brother to me in my affliction, and 
to continue me in your favour, to which I affec- 
tionately commend myself: praying God to 
give you, monsieur, my good brother, as much 
happiness as I wish you.—Your very good 
sister and cousin, Mary.” 


Our next example is No. 146 of Prince La- 
banoff’s Specimens, and ten years later in date: 


* The Queen of Scots to the Duke de Nemours. 

“To my cousin Monsieur the Duke of Ne- 
mours,—My cousin, if I had the meaus of writ- 
ing to you as often as I desire, I should not 
have been so long without soliciting my rela- 
tives and good friends, like yourself, by letter, 
not to forget me and my affairs, and to com- 
mend myself to your kind remembrance. But 
since this is not the case, I do not wish to im- 
portune you with long letters; for about my 
affairs, up to this time, I know so little, all 
intelligence being withheld from me, that I 
can say I live in the faith of my relations, as 
the bearer of this will be able to testify to you. 
Referring you to him, after kissing your hands, 
I will pray God to grant you, my cousin, health 
and a long and happy life—From Chateisworth, 
this last day of May, your very affectionate 
and good cousin, Mary.” 

The fcllowing public document throws a 
strong light upon a very important point in 
poor Mary’s eventful history :— 

“* Memorandum by the Queen of Scots about sending 

Rudolphi ts Spain, 

“ By dispatches I haue... y® dayes by past 
conteaning sondry ... memories that for the 
prolixite of the same and to spare the hazard 
of the delay I wold not send... you counsell 
at this tyme, but I haue m’ket .. . affections, 
w" as I haue collected briefly, and thereunto 
set myn opinion, to the effect I may understand 
and follow R. (Duke of Norfolk) good advyse 
over yours. The appointment that is agatward 
between the V. (Queen of England) and me is 
to G. (France) by exterior demonstrations, the 
which being wisely considered rather to be for 
their exempting of the support required of 
them, ... any great will they have the same 
should take effect, onless it be... I have in 
this contree, for fear that my ambassador shold 
succede to well. The purpose of V. (Q. of 
Eng*) marriage with Mons‘ D’ Aniou, wherunto 
care is given in the A. (King of F.) fr king’s 
counsell, is nothing to my advantage, by this 
meanes ... will divert all succours and support 
that I may looke for of G. (France), and... of 
that which is proposed touching the league in 


flatter, and seke V. (Q. of E.), temporising 
with her of the overture of the duke’s marriage, 
albeit they looke not for it. Lykewise G. 
(France) fynds good y* D. (Q. of Scots) mar- 
riag with R. (Duke of Norfolk) to y® w° y® 
extreme jalousy Don John de Austria brought 
them, being surly advertised that if he thought 
I were inclined to y* side, they would embrace 
my rebelles playnly against me. And if they 
did see things in such terms... were no more 
meane wt y* Duke John, they would not faile 
to impute that they cold D. (Q. of Scots) mar- 
riag wt R. (D. of Norfolk) which presently they 
make shew to desire. B. (D. D’Alua) hath 
declared openly he is of opinion that if the for- 
mer appointment has effect, it shalbe to my 
destruction and ruin, whereupon it may be 
that peradventure he wold see y° controversies 
of the K. of Spaine his master reconciled wt 
V. (Q. of England) before any other accord. 
But methinke this is y° principall occasion that 
moueth him not to desire + L. apointment; y° 
deliverie of my sonne his person in y° V. (Q. of 
I.) handes, and exposition of my owne hazard to 
fawle againe under the power of my cruell rebells, 
and susteyned and fortified by V. (Q. of E.) in 
all their wickednes, taketh all esperance away 
from him of any establishment of y® catholique 
religion with assurance of his masters estat, 
specially in the Low Contrees. All the advises 
y‘ comes from the sea parts tendes to pursuade 
me to fynd the meane to escape furth of the 
contree. And as to the place of my retraite 
in y* cas they fynd not good that I enter into 
Ts. (Scotland) without forces, for to enclose my- 
selfe in a fortres I shal be in daunger to remayn 
there without succors. And in y® meantyme 
my rebels continuing in their usurped authoritie, 
I may fall in such inconveniences, that before I 
be supported, the place must be rendered by 
hunger or otherwise. And to keep y° field 
without the favor of my good and obedient sub- 
iects, I shall be constreyned to susteyn battell, 
wherof the issue may be perillous for me, for 
notwithstanding the + reason y‘ is to be feared, 
my rebells may haue such and so prompt favor, 
that they might be made y® strongest partie, 
before I gett any meane to have foren ayde. 
To retire myself into Fraunce, albeit I have 
friends and rents there, the place w° I held, y® 
stat Iam reduced into, and that wherein things 
of Fraunce dependeth partly, are sufficient con- 
sideracons to cause the desire pass from me to 
remayn there. And to think for to obtayne 
succors in those parts, to retorne and establish 
myself in my own realme, the affaires y‘ y® K. 
of Fraunce is within his own contree, and the 
appearance there is of new affections, shall not 
permit him althowgh he wold to help me. And 
in y€ meane while the jalousie of y° King of 
Spayne wold take to see me take y' way wold 
be occasion to make him retyre himself wholly 
from me. And so I shold remayn destitut of 
all sydes. There rests furthermore Spayne 
where I may save myself, and have succours of 
the King of Spayne, a prince full of pitie, and 
yt his contrees whole quiett and flourishing, out 
of y° w© meanes may be easily drawen. As to 
Flaunders, the negotiation wold not be so como- 
dius nor expedicious in absence as in my pre- 
sence. And therefore they are of advise y' I 
should pass the highway to Spayne, where I 


myself, and obteyne promptly of him more nor 
I cold in a long tyme by the ambassadour or 
deputes, alleging the goodness, conscience, and 
uprigteousness of him may be pledg for the 
surety of my person. And whatsoever I accord 
to him I need not feare yt he wold usurpe the 





y° end apointment is ye... that maketh them 


same upon my states. To speke truly, I have 





may treat with my frend the King of Spayne | 





—— 
better hope to be supported by that syde, nop 

by any other way. And in what sort that eve, 

it be, me think it is nedeful to follow that part 

And therefore wold be of advise to send some 

faithful man towards y® king of Spayne, whom 

he might trust, to make him understand of the 

state of my realme, and of this also; the friends 

y' I have here took deliberations, and the meanes 

they may haue to sett themselves in the fieldes 

and raise them for me, if y* said King of Spayne 

will susteyne and embrace my causes and theirs. 

The last Q. of Spaine, who resteth with God, 

little before her death wrote a very amiable 

letter to me, w I believe was not without the 

knowledg and good pleasure of the King her 
husband, by the w° she promised to me the 
marriag of my sonne wt one of her daughters, 
And yt yt her husband desired instantly to have 
my sonne in his hands, to make him be nour. 
rished, and instructed in the catholique religioy, 
Ther hath bene toched to me from diuers 
places of y® marriag of John of Austria, to y° w« 
[ esteme yt y® King of Spayne wold .... have 
me to consent. As to my sonne, me think that 
both his suerty and myn shold be y*.... in 
Spayne for som yeres, forth of daungers, and 
perills that may be during his infancie in this 
isle. His absence wold cutt the way of the 
sayd trobles, my rebells fynding them selues 
desolat of y* coverture and pretext of his name. 
And to y® marriag of the sayd Don John of 
Austria, albeit that I will heare nothing thero/, 
y° king of Spayne may not leaue to succour 
and embrace my causes, so being that he may 
be assured that they shall not be separated 
from religion, and that he whome I marry 
hold y® same course. And albeit y° king of 
Spayne wold haue no will to, yet y® pope will 
write to him the same, and hold hand to him 
in that cause, and for his owne part employe 
of his proper goods therupon, yea, even his 
own cape. I think that Rodolphi may best 
acquitt himselfe of this charge .... of any y' 
I know. Under colour of his own trafique, 
and being knowen as he is, the King of Spaine 
and y® Pope will give him ....and creditt y' 
w° shall be proposed by him to them. And 
also his intelligence of the affairs of this con- 
tree and my realme, and by the .... one that 
he shall take R. (D. of Norfolk) and of frends, 
he may answer to the objections y‘ shall be 
made tohim. He sent me a memorye, by the 
w° he describes the personages, such he think- 
eth are required, unnaming any man. For my 
part, I know not of whom to make election, 
less nor it be of him. The feare they haue 
on yonder syde that R. (D. of Norf.) will re- 
mayn protestant stayes and holdeth all things 
in suspence, and maketh that my _ propre 
servaunts, and ministers, what to belleue to 
fauour his disgres are suspect in such sort, 
that they wold not that they shold haue any 
knowledg of it, that shall be practised here 
among them, to take away wholly y® sayd 
suspicion, and accomode y® whole to the con- 
tentment and satisfaction of the sayd King of 
Spayne and Pope. I see no other meane but 
to assure them of R. (D. of N.); for it is the 
knott of the matter, and on y® w¢ resolution 
must be taken, otherwise not to look for any 
succors of them, but by the contrary, all the 
traverses yt they may manage by the meanes of 
the catholiques of this contree, in whome 1s my 
whole esperance, to impeech the marriag, W° 
this only respect of religion makes them (0 
feare. The negotiation must be holden very 
secret, and that Rodolphi keep him selfe well, 
thathe makeno semblance thereof in G.(France), 
nor yet to seme to medle in any wise in my 
affaires; for the jalousie that is betwixt 6 
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(France) and y° King of Spaine wold be occa- 
sion that there shold not be a stone but it 
shold be removed for to break all, and occasion 
to cause advaunce y® marriag of V. (Q. of E.) 
and Monst D’Aniou, if it be a thing that shold 
be, or any effect may procede the same. The 
season requires diligence and celeritie, and 
there where if the R. (D. of N.) thinks the 
voyage of the sayd Rodolphi good, I am of 
advise it be rather sooner nor Jater, and not to 
tyne upon tyme. I remitt to R.’s (D. of N.) 
wisdome to dispatch, and make him depart, 
when he thinketh good. At.... y® vilith of 
Febt 1570. 

“This copie being conferred word by word 
with the originall copie is agreeing in all points 
wt y¢sayd originall. This xth of January, 1671. 

Ro. Hicrorp. 

“ This (Miss S. observes) is a highly important 
document, proving, without the shadow of doubt, 
that Mary had made up her mind to marry the 
Duke of Norfolk if he would turn catholic, and 
to reject the suit of Don John of Austria, though 
supported by the King of Spain. It shews, more- 
over, in contradiction to the assertion of some 
of her biographers, that the queen was seriously 
planningthe means of escaping from theclutches 
of her ‘ good sister ;’ that she had fixed upon 
Spain for her retreat; and entertained hopes 
of obtaining a Spanish princess in marriage 
for her son, whom she purposed to take with 
her, and to bring vp in the catholic religion. 
Her hostility to the proposed match between 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou is also ex- 
pressed here without reserve, as she naturally 
concluded that, if it were to take place, she 
herself would have nothing more to expect 
from France. The editor of the collection of 
original letters, entitled Queen Elizaveth and 
her Times, alluding to the plots detected about 
this time against the life of that sovereign and 
the Protestant government in England, says 
that the most active agents in these designs 
were ‘ one Ridolphi, a Florentine, who was 
commissioned by the pope into England ‘ to 
sow sedition,’ and the Bishop of Ross, for his 
mistress the Queen of Scots.’ We learn froma 
letter of the Earl of Shrewsbury’s to Burleigh, 
dated the 18th of May, 1571, that Mary, on 
being questioned about this Ridolphi, denied 
having written to, or received any letters from, 
a person of that name. Miss Benger, who, in 
her Life of the Queen of Scots, calls this man 
Ridolpho, says: ‘ By the agency of the fanati- 
cal Felton, a bull of excommunication, pro- 


nounced against Elizabeth by Pius V., was | 


affixed to the walls of Lambeth palace; whilst, 
by the intervention of Ridolpho, a Florentine 
merchant, a scheme was simultaneously formed 
for restoring the catholic religion, and deposing 
the protestant queen. It was proposed by Ri- 
dolpho, whom Mary recommended to the Duke 
of Norfolk, that the Spaniards should invade 
England with ten thousand men; but while he 
was in Flanders, negotiating the affair with the 
Duke of Alva, an account of the conspiracy 
Wss transmitted to Elizabeth. Copies of his 
letters being found in the Duke of Norfolk’s 
possession, that nobleman was arraigned and 
finally executed.’” 

In concluding this notice, rather than re- 
view, of a publication well entitled to popu- 
larity, we must say that it would have deserved 
and received more at our hands, had the title- 
page been more ingenuous, and the labours of 
the editor more candidly set forth. It is a pity 
to deceive or mislead the public even in the 
smallest degree; and the evil of doing so re- 
coils upon the whole literature and publishing 
of England; renders readers supicious, and 





confounds really genuine in a common fate 
with spurious or mystified productions. Where 
there is merit, this sort of proceeding is the 
more uncalled for and injurious. But we need 
not lecture on the subject; and shall, for the 
sake of a relief, conclude with an obscure anec- 
dote of Queen Elizabeth, who, though black 
enough in her treatment of her cousin, was not 
without some redeeming qualities. 

Osborne, in his Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, 
tells this story of her :—‘ That one of her pur- 
veyors having behaved with some injustice in 
the county of Kent, one of the farmers of that 
county went to the queen’s palace at Green- 
wich; and, watching the time when the queen 
went to take her usual walk in the morning, 
cried out, loud enough for her majesty to hear, 
‘Pray, which is the queen?’ She replied, very 
graciously, ‘ I am your queen: what would you 
have with me?’ ‘ You,’ replied the farmer, 
‘ are the rarest woman I ever saw, and can eat 
no more than my daughter Madge, who is 
thought the properest lass in the parish, though 
far short of you; but that Queen Elizabeth | 
look for devours so many of my ducks, hens, 
and capons, that I am not able to live.’ The 
queen,” Osborne adds, “ always auspicious to 
suits made through the predication of her 
comely shape, inquired who was the purveyor, 
and caused him to be hanged.” 





Lives of the Queens of England, §c. §c. By | 





was erected within the Tower, on the space 
before the church of St. Peter ad Vincula. It 
has been long since removed; but its site may 
still be traced by the indelible stains on the 
flints, which faintly map out the dimensions of 
the fatal spot where so much royal and noble 
blood was spilt by the headsman’s axe during 
the Tudor reigns of terror.” 

The spot is rather far east for us to take 
a pilgrimage to ascertain the truth or error 
of this statement; but we have many a time 
and oft closely perambulated and examined the 
classic Tower and all around it, and we never 
saw these indelible stains, which we therefore 
imagine may belong to the ornate manner of 
writing for the people. 

But it would be both invidious and unjust 
to leave so deservedly popular an author with 
the drawback of even such slight remarks as 
these, picked out of four hundred pages; and 
we have much greater satisfaction in referring 
to them all as worthy of her acknowledged 
talent. The strange events which marked the 
period they embrace, their picture of manners 
so characteristic and complete, and the vicissi- 
tudes in the lives of most of the parties, which 
throw romance and tragedy into shade,—all de- 
scribed with impartiality, clearness, and grace, 
—render this altogether perhaps the most at- 
tractive portion of Miss Strickland’s royal me- 
moirs. ‘The whole substance of the volume re- 
sembles a tragedy, or rather series of tragedies, 
accompanied by grand pageants, and relieved 


Agnes Strickland. Vol. LV. pp. 447. Lon-| by one comic act alone. We allude to the di- 


don, H. Colburn. 


Tuus continuing her historical and biographical | 


inquisition, the preceding parts of which have 
met with so warm a public reception, Miss 
Strickland in her new volume comprises the 
“modern series of the Queens of England” 
from Elizabeth, the wife of Henry VII., to 
Katharine Howard, the fifth of the royal vic- 
tims of his sanguinary son. A handsome 
frontispiece portrait of Elizabeth, and a pretty 
vignette of Anne Boleyn sending her tablets 
to Wolsey as a (false) token of her favour, are 
the appropriate embellishments. 

It will not be necessary for us to enter into 
any critical details. In pursuing her task, the 
fair author has not spared the needful pains 
and fatigue of seeking information in every 
likely quarter; and she has produced the 
fruits in a pleasing style,—somewhat ambitious 
and ornate, which is not unsuited to female 
memoirs of high and aspiring ladies, who in 
their day were the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form. Such a work is not meant for 
the dry antiquary—the man of minute facts, 
sifted controversies, and certain dates—but for 
the general reader; and in this respect it is 
well done, being cursive and, interesting from 
beginning toend. ‘There is an occasional nod; 
but such do not detract from the merit of the 
whole. For instance, we find the following 
amusing bull :—‘* On the Ist of September the 
same year, as a preparatory step for her eleva- 
tion to a still higher rank, Henry created Anne 
Boleyn marchioness of Pembroke, a royal title 
which had last been borne by his uncle Jasper 
Tudor.” 

Jasper Tudor was never marchioness of Pem- 
broke ; and we fancy would have disdained the 
feminine title. Of the next matter we are not 
so sure: it relates to the execution of Queen 
Katharine Howard; and is thus set down :— 

“The scaffold on which Katharine Howard 
and lady Rochford suffered was the same on 
which Anne Boleyn, lord Rochford, the mar- 
quess of Exeter, and the venerable countess of 
Salisbury, had been previously executed. It 





vorce of Anne of Cleves, and her conduct at 
and after that pleasant ceremony, which, in the , 
midst of so many murders and executions, has 
an effect irresistibly ludicrous. Her chuckling 
satisfaction at getting off from the tyrant with 
her head on her shoulders, her readiness to 
write and do every thing required of her, and 
her (to Henry) astonishing sacrifice of feeling 
in being able to part from him without sinking 
under the load of sorrow for her loss,—are about 
the most humorous freaks of royal life that we 
ever saw exhibited. 





A Tubular View of the Classification of Organised 
Bodies, after Cuvier and Decandolle. Arranged 


by W. Tegetmeier. London, Darton and 
Clark. 

ADMIRABLY adapted for a ready comprehen- 
sion of the divisions, orders, and classes of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Pictorial 
types are given, which, with the easy refer- 
ences to verbal and familiar explanations of 
the scientific nomenclature of natural history, 
and with examples of the several groups, &c., 
cannot fail to interest, instruct, and encourage 
the inquirer. We have seldom seen so clear 
and complete a tabular view. 


The Maid of Orleans, and other Poems. Trans- 
lated from the German, by E. S. and F. J: 
Turner. Pp. 247. London, Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

THE attractions of the best German authors for 

those who are proficients in the language are 

testified by the multitude of translations td 
which their perusal or study gives rise. The 
present volume is an instance in which the 
drama of The Maid of Orleans, and some minor 
pieces by Schiller, and others from Goéthe, 

Uhland, and Stolberg, are rendered with fa- 

cility and gracefulness into the English tongue. 
We have, thus, a second edition of Faust, 

Part II. (London, Pickering), the first edition 

of which was printed at Dumfries four years 

ago, and chiefly confined to private distribution. 

The applause it has received, both at home 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 














and abroad, has induced this more public issue. 
It is a skilful attempt at literality, combined 
with the preservation of the rhythm — of the 
section of a work only known to English readers 
by, if we remember rightly, one other transla- 
tion. But we have four Nos., or a moiety, of 
another translation, by Archer Gurney (Lond., 
Senior, Heathcote, and Senior); and the merits 
of, and difference between, the two may be 
guessed from the first verse of the Fairy-chorus 
in the opening scene :— 
« When warmly plays the gentle gale 
Around the green-bound plain, 
A fragrance sweet and misty veil 
Pours twilight o’er the scene ; 
Soft it lisps of soothing peace, 
It cradles hearts to young repose, 
And on this eye of weariness 
The gate of day it fastens close.” 
Anonymous. 
“* When the gentle dews descend 
On flowrets fann’d by ev'ning’s gale, 
And the twilight shades extend 
In floating mists o’er hill and dale ; 
Then gently, elves, his eyelids close, 
Fair childhood’s dreams revive awhile, 
Still sweetly whisper soft repose, 
And life of all its woes beguile.” 
Gurney. 
We have the first Part translated into En- 
glish verse by Sir G. Lefevre, M.D. (pp. 202. 
Lond., D. Nutt; St. Petersburg, H. Kirton). 
It corrects some obvious errors in preceding 
translations; but abounds in strange rhymes. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
EDUCATION, &c. 1N INDIA. 
Tue anxiety which the higher order of na- 
tives in British India have shewn within late 
"years to acquire for themselves, and to circu- 
late amongst their countrymen, a knowledge 
as well of the English language as of every 
branch of science and literature, is one of the 
most remarkable events which has occurred 
throughout that immense empire. It must be 
obvious to the statesman and philosopher, that 
every possible encouragement ought to be held 
out to them, both by the government of the 
country and by all the learned societies of 
Great Britain, to persevere in this desirable 
course of proceeding; and it must therefore 
be highly gratifying to the public, that the 
Rajah or chief of Travancore—a country which 
is situated on the south-west side of the south- 
em peninsula of India—has been recently, 
upon the proposal of the Rt. Hon. Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston, as vice-president of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Literature, unanimously 
elected an honorary member of that society, 
which at once associates his name, as a pro- 
moter of science and literature in his country, 
with the names of some of the most enlightened 
sovereigns in Asia and in Europe. The letter, 
of which the following is a copy, from Sir David 
Brewster—who is himself so good a judge of 
scientific merit—to Sir Alexander Johnston, 
upon the subject, shews how highly deserving 
the’ Rajah of Travancore is of the honour 
which the society has copferred upon him, 
and how good an effect is likely to be produced 
amongst the natives of India by such a pro- 
ceeding :— 
St. Leonard's, St. Andrew’s. 

My dear Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to 
be able to send you some information respect- 
ing the great encouragement given to science 
and education by the Rajah of Travancore. 
This prince is, I believe, only about 26 years 
of age: he was educated by a Brahmin of the 
name of Soobrow, now his prime minister, who 
was taught by the celebrated Danish missionary 
and botanist, Oloas Schwartz. This Brahmin 
is the author of a well-written tragedy, called 





Kishun Roorus, published in English at the 
government press of Trevandrum in 1840. 

The Rajah bas established schools in every 
village, together with a mathematical school at 
Trevandrum, and a fine observatory, where re- 
gular astronomical and meteorological observa- 
tions, under the superintendence of an English 
gentleman of great talents, Mr. John Caldecott, 
with native assistants, are carried on. The Ra- 
jah publishes annually a large mathematical 
almanac, computed by his astronomer for the 
meridian of his capital. I have now before 
me the volume for 1840, which consists of 300 
pages, and would do honour to any metropolis 
in Europe. You, however, and all those who 
feel a deep interest in the intellectual improve- 
ment of the natives of India, will be gratified 
to learn that all the computations in this ephe- 
meris have been made by young men natives 
of Travancore, who were educated at the Ra- 
jah’s free school at Trevandrum. Mr. Calde- 
cott, the Rajah’s astronomer, superintended, of 
course, all the calculations. 

I am in possession of the results of a fine 
series of hourly meteorological observations, 
made by the same persons, for 1839 and part 
of 1840, which possess a peculiar interest and 
value. You will find an account of the obser- 
vatory, and of the instruments it contains, made 
by the first English artists, in the Ephemeris 
for 1840. 

I earnestly hope that you will succeed in 
your noble object of establishing a college at 
Madura, a locality already interesting in Hin- 
doo literature. Trevandrum is so near it, that 
if you succeed, I am sure you will find a valu- 
able coadjutor in Mr. Caldecott, whose science 
and knowledge, if wanted, and gentlemanlike 
manners, would fit him for some important 
situation in it. If I can be of any use in pro- 
moting your views in this or any other matter, 
it would be most gratifying to have an oppor- 
tunity of doing it—I am, my dear sir, ever 
most faithfully yours, D. Brewster. 


Tothe Rt. Hon. Sir A. Johnston, 
&e. &e. &e. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

IS SELENIUM A TRUE ELEMENT ?* 
THERE can scarcely be a thought thrown out 
in relation to simple ratios among the atomic 
weights of elementary bodies undeserving of 
attention. The subject is one of considerable 
importance; and the views advanced by Mr. 
Piesse, although as yet only partial, and, as it 
may be said, arbitrary and without proof, are 
ingenious, and so plausible as to induce us to 
bring them to the notice of our scientific readers. 
Their examination and, as it may happen, veri- 
fication or refutation, cannot fail to assist to the 
elucidation or annihilation of the hope enter- 
tained that a simple relation subsists among 
atomic weights. 

The theorist to the present question, taking 
100 as the atomic weight of oxygen, gives a 
table of 55 elements, 48 of which he classifies 
into 18 groups; each containing at the most 
four, and at the least, of course, not less than 
two known elements. ‘These groups, or at any 
rate some of them, appear, to present knowledge 
of the properties of the bodies, to be arranged 
without rhyme or reason; as, for instance, the 
second group, oxygen, sulphur, selenium, and 
tellurium, exhibiting a gas a supporter of com- 
bustion, two simple non-metallic acidifiable 








* “Observations on the Connexion of the Elements 
by their Atomic Weights, &c. and Theoretical Reasons 
for considering Selenium an Element.” By Septimus 
eee London, R, Hastings; Birmingham, Lang- 

ridge. 





combustibles, and a metal. The first 
fluorine, chlorine, bromine, and iodine, 
rently have a more likely connexion, as also 
the third, carbon, boron, and silicon. But the 
assimilation of the characteristics of elements jg 
not now the question; it is whether there is not 
a singular simple relation among the atomic 
weights of the elements of each group, as also 
of the several groups one to the other, and 
whether, therefore, selenium is misplaced, or 
whether it is, or is not, a true element. 

‘Taking, then, the first group, with their ato- 
mic weights, as follows— 

Fluorine . ° 

SOU 26 & ow Sw 

Bromine... . . +. . 9783 

Iodine . o 0 « « « « 8899-50 
Mr. Piesse observes, that the atomic’ weight of 
the succeeding element is nearly twice that of the 
preceding ; but as he considers the present equi- 
valents as only approximations to the real ones, 
he proceeds by calculation to shew that the 
“atomic of the equivalents respectively belong. 
ing to this group,” if his theory be admitted, 
should be, fl. 202, chl. 404, br. 808, io. 1616, 
He arrives at these numbers by adding toze- 
ther the first above-mentioned equivalents, and 
dividing the product four times successively; 
but if the bases of the calculation be only ap. 
proximations, the calculated results can only 
be approximations. However, we presume the 
author does not insist on the accuracy of his 
numbers; he is desirous only of testing the 
truth of his theory, which contains a curious 
numerical relation. 

Taking the whole numbers of the now known 
atomic weights of the second group—oxygen, 
100; sulphur, 201; selenium, 494; tellurium, 
801—a closer correspondence to the theoretical 
relation, with the exception of selenium, will 
be observed. This very exception is selected 
by Mr. Piesse to prove the rule for this nume- 
rical group (for why group other than numeri- 
cal, we have yet to learn) ; and he conceives that 
“the error of selenium is so near the atomic 
weight of oxygen, that, for this and other rea- 
sons, he is induced to believe the selenium of 
the present day contains an atom of that ele- 
ment.” Expecting condemnation of his sup- 
position by many, he anticipates and endea- 
vours to remove some of the possible grounds 
of objection; and farther, in the remainder of 
the pamphlet, he extends the numerical relation 
group with group. But we have said enough 
to draw attention to the subject, which we had 
purposed for three reasons. Ist, because we 
know that the atomic theory is incomplete; 
2d, because we are fully aware of its value, if 
once established as a law; and 3d, because we 
agree with Sir John Herschel, that to theorise 
is to cause people to think. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL OCIETY. 

Sept. 5.—Mr. Saunders, president, in the chair. 
A number of new and beautiful exotic insects 
were presented to the society by Mr. C. Darwin, 
secretary to the Geological Society, Mr. J. P. 
Coffin, and the Rev. C. Kuper. A singular 
specimen of the moth Bombyx castrensis was 
exhibited by Mr. Ingall, one side of which was 
masculine, and the other feminine in structure. 
A new British moth, Notodonta tritophus, was 
exhibited by Mr. Douglas. A great number 
of specimens of Colias hyale, one of our most 
beautiful butterflies, were exhibited by Messrs. 
S. Stevens and Evans; and various instances 
of its capture in different parts of the kingdom 
were mentioned, which led to a discussion as to 
the singularity of its appearance in such num- 
bers. Mr. Stevens shewed a splendid specimen 
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=— 
of Cotocala fraxini, taken a few days previously 
at Hammersmith. The following memoirs were 
read:—1. “ Note on Penthaleus ornatus, one 
of the Acaride,” by Mr. W. W. Saunders. 2. 
«Notes on the habits of various species of 
Megachile, a genus of bees,” by Mr. Newport. 
3. * Notice of a monstrous Prionus, and a new 
genus of Cimicida, in the collection of the Bri- 
tish Museum,” by Mr. A. White. 4. “ Ex- 
tracts of a letter from Captain Boys to the 
Rev. F. W. Hope, containing numerous obser- 
vations on the habits of the insects of India.” 
5. Continuation of a “ Memoir on the new spe- 
cies of Coleoptera from Port Essington,” by the 
Rev. F. W. Hope. 6. Notes of several cases 
of Millipedes, and larve of Diptera and Coleop- 
tera, from the human body,” by Messrs. Davis, 
Hope, and Johnson. 

Oct, 8.—Mr. Saunders in the chair; by whom 
some interesting species of hymenopterous in- 
sects from India and Van Dieman’s Land were 
exhibited. Mr. Thompson exhibited a speci- 
men of the small common edible crab, on the 
back of which a mass of madrepore, several 
times larger than the animal, had grown. The 
following memoirs were read:—l. “ On the 
genus Cerinatia, with observations on various 
other apterous insects of Ceylon,’’ by Mr. R. 
Templeton. 2. “ Description of a new and 
singular genus of Lucanide from New Zealand,” 
by Mr. F. Parry. 8. Commencement of a 


“ Memoir on the families Geotrupide and Tro- 
gide,” by Mr. J. O. Westwood. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Oct. 7.—Mr. A. Gerard in the chair. Nume- 
rous donations to the library and herbarium 
were announced. Amongst the latter were 
some remarkable monstrosities of Aspidium lo- 
batum, Scolopendrium, &c., collected by Mr. D. 
Stock at Earsham, Norfolk ; who also exhibited 
specimens of Thelophora caryophille (“* new to 
Great Britain’), discovered by him in a plan- 
tation at Bungay, Suffolk. Mr. T. Twining, 
jun., presented a large collection of living plants 
for distribution, cultivated by him at Twicken- 
ham. The conclusion of Mr. R. S. Hill’s paper, 
entitled “ An inquiry into vegetable morpho- 
logy,’ was read. Morphology has been de- 
fined by Lindley to be “ that part of botany 
which treats of the gradual transmutation of 
leaves into the various organs of plants.” Mr. 
Hill considers this definition as not sufficiently 
extensive, and suggests the following :—“ Mor- 
phology is that division of botany which takes 
cognisance of the various changes which occur 
in the condition of the vegetable organs; both 


such as are normal, as the transmutation of | 
| May, 1838. 


leaves into the several floral organs, as well 
such as are abnormal, and occur only accident- 
ally.” Are double flowers, or such-like mon- 
strosities, still “ organs of plants?” for this is 
the only apparent point of difference between 
the two definitions. Mr. Hill seems to think 
not; and he divides the subject into “ regular 
metamorphoses, which are connected with the 
natural structure of all vegetables;’’ and irre- 
gular or accidental metamorphoses, which re- 
sult from an imperfect or redundant perform- 
ance of the several changes of the first. He 
concludes by strongly recommending “ the 
study of the beautiful theory of morphology.” 


METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Oct. 11.—Mr. J. W. G. Gutch in the chair. 
The following papers were read :—1. “ A series 
of observations, containing detailed accounts of 
a meteor seen in Wales on the 11th ult., at 
Swansea, New Radnor, Landrindod Wells, and 
also at Bristol and Gloucester.” 2. ‘ Notices 





of a violent hurricane that occurred at Cal- 
cutta and the country round, committing great 
damage, from Ist to 6th June last,” by Mr. 
Piddington. 3. A very interesting paper, by 
Mr. P. L. Simmonds, “On the meteorology of 
Australia,” being the first of a series of arti- 
cles illustrating and describing the climate of 
the British colonies. 4. “ An enumeration of 
the various diseases that have occurred during 
the month of September,” by Dr. Bailey, Thet- 
ford. Various meteorological tables and regis- 
ters from the society’s home and foreign cor- 
respondents were received and compared. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Oct. 14, 1842. 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of October 10.— 
M. Biot read a new memoir on the degree of 
precision optical characters afford in their ana- 
lytical application to saccharine matter, and in 
their employment to determine the distinctive 
character of such bodies. He regretted that 
chemists did not seem to appreciate the new 
process of investigation which he had indicated 
to them long ago, and which should have led 
to the solution of questions that are before the 
whole world of chemists, and that ought to be 
cleared up by them. However, he would not 
be disheartened, but would continue to prove 
by examples what advantages chemistry would 
derive from this new agent in numerous cases 
where the ordinary processes of experiment 
are powerless to distinguish substances which 
are in reality very dissimilar. 

M. Seguier reported for himself and for 
MM. Coriolis and Piobert on the helices, for pro- 
pelling steam-boats, presented by M. Sauvage. 
The commission have made trial of them, and 
speak in their favour, giving preference, how- 
ever, to the simple, rather than to the double 
or triple helices. 

M. Cauchy communicated a new observation 
in physical mathematics on the reflection and 
refraction of light. 

M. Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire submitted 
the manuscript of a work on the monkey-tribe 
of India and the Indian archipelago. 

M. J. Girardin read a note containing the 
results of his and M. Preisser’s researches in 
regard to ancient and fossil bones, and to other 
solid residue of putrefaction. 

M. Chevreul presented a note on indigotine, 
forwarded to him by M. Fritzsche of Petersburg. 

Saturn's Ring.—M. de Vico, director of the 
observatory of the Roman College at Rome, 
forwarded the results of observations of Saturn 
made at this observatory for some years and 
without interruption. ‘The first bore date 29th 
Their principal objects were, the 
physical constitution of the planet and its ring; 
the number and nature of the bands; the per- 
fect visibility and the rotation of the two nearest 
satellites; the relative eccentricity of the planet 
and of the ring in the plane of the equator, and 
the variation of this eccentricity; and the laws 
yet unknown. The following are the principal 
points :— 

Satellites.—The existence of seven satellites 
has been most clearly confirmed. The first, or 
the more distant of these satellites, has disap- 
peared several times during the period of the 
observations; but as yet it has been impossible 
to establish whether a regular and fixed period 
presides over these disappearances, which have 
not taken place suddenly, but gradually, the 
light of the satellite diminishing by degrees 
until it became quite imperceptible. The sixth 
and seventh satellites, discovered by Herschel 
on the 28th Aug. and 17th Sept. 1789, have 
been seen for the first time at Rome in 1838, 


Ring.—Besides the obscure line of Cassini, 
there is a second more compact on the exterior 
part of the ring; and if these two bands are 
real divisions, it must follow that Saturn’s is a 
triple ring. But farther has been observed on 
the part of the ring nearest the body of the 
planet a third line, but of extreme tenuity, yet 
presenting the same phenomena as the first. 
With this new division the ring should be qua- 
druple. But yet again, between this la ‘ter band 
and the band of Cassini, a fourth line, very slen- 
der, has been seen sometimes on one of the 
handles of the ring, sometimes on both. 

Eccentricity of the globe in relation to the ring. 
—This eccentricity has been proved in the 
most conclusive manner. Observations conti- 
nued for several months by M. Schwabe, in 
concert with the astronomers of the Roman 
college, have confirmed the variability of the re- 
spective positions of the globe and of the ring, 
such as was announced by M. Schwabe on the 
17th Sept. 1827; no attention, however, was 
paid to the eccentricity in the direction of the 
axis of rotation, which M. Arago was the first 
to observe. And yet, by an accident singular 
and worthy of remark, the first drawing of Sa- 
turn, executed at the Roman college in 1838, 
and circulated, shewed evidently that the mass 
of Saturn bulged out more on one side than the 
other in the plane of the ring. Instead of this 
circumstance being imputed to the ignorance 
of the drawer as to the laws of perspective, it 
is considered the stronger proof of the eccen- 
tricity, as the skill of the drawer is undoubted, 
and he could have had no preconception of the 
phenomenon observed by Arago. 

M. Schumacher, by letter, dated Altona, Ist 
Oct. 1842, announced that he had read in the 7¥ 
Phil. Trans. vol. 38, p. 134 (ann. 1733-34), ano- | 
tice of phenomena analogous to those observed Fy 
during the late eclipse. 4 


Glacier of the dar.—M. de Humboldt com- 99 
municated extracts of a letter from M. Agassiz, 0 


written from the glacier of the Aar, dated 27th | 
August, 1842, 
fect:—.... ‘* Thad hoped to sound the thick- 
ness of the glacier by boring it through; but | 
the difficulties I met made me renounce this | 


project, and I have turned the borings to other [i 


uses. At 200, 100, and 50 feet deep, in holes 


of 5 inches diameter, [ have not remarked the 4% 


least variation of temperature during fifteen | 
days; the thermometrograph has constantly 
marked 0°. Unfortunately we have not had a 
single cold night since these holes were bored. | 
T hope before my departure to determine exactly [f 
the depth to which the external cold penetrates. 
To make amends, I have just withdrawn a | 


thermometrograph, which had passed the win- jj 


ter at a depth of 24 feet in the glacier, and | 
whose sheath had been imbedded in the compact 
ice which had been penetrated to that depth by 
immersions of boiling-water. The indicator 
marked —0°3. I then verified the 0, which 
coincided exactly with the 0 of the scale; so 
that there had been really a fall of —0°3 at 24 
feet deep during the winter. Before quitting | 
the Aar, I shall lower afresh several instru- 
ments in the glacier to different depths, to 
verify anew this result next year..... 

“| have again determined that a quantity of 
water infiltrates at different depths in the gla- 
cier by day as also by night. The mean of six 
days, in a hole of 200 feet deep, has been 5 feet 
during the day, and 34 feet during the night. 
In the hole of 100 feet, the mean of eight days 
has heen j foot during the day, and 1 foot dur- 
ing the night. It is worthy of remark, that the 
quantity of water accumulated in these holes 





has always been much less in rainy than in 








They were to the following ef- |)% 
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warm days; and this readily explains itself, 
when one reflects on the enormous quantity of 
ice that melts on the glacier every warm day 
compared with the ablation of the surface by 
rain. The apparent anomaly of the hole of 
100 feet is explained by the probable fact, that 
the water accumulating in the day at this depth, 
instead of remaining there, filtrates lower. As 
regards the ablation of the surface of the glacier 
due to melting and to evaporation, it has been 
to the amount of 11 feet 8 inches in forty-nine 
days; but it is almost invariably by day that it 
has taken place, and particularly in dry and 
warm days. Rain, however abundant it may 
be, takes off much less of the surface than a 
warm day—scarcely half—and renders the sur- 
face of the glacier so smooth that, instead of 
infiltrating, the water runs off rapidly into the 
crevices and into the holes of cascades; where- 
as in warm days the whole surface becomes 
spongy and rough, and the water from the melt- 
ing ice escapes with difficulty. .... 

** A series of twenty-three days’ observations 
on the diurnal and nocturnal movement of the 
glacier, has given for the mean an advance by 
day (to 600 feet of the edge of the glacier) 
164 lines, and by night 19 lines and a small 
fraction.” .... 

Amongst the scientific works presented may 
be noticed the first volume of a “ Traité de 
Physique, considérée dans ses Rapports avec la 
Chimie et les Sciences Naturelles,”’ by M. Bec- 
querel. 8vo, Paris, Didot, 1842.— Also, an 
* Essai sur I’ Education des Animaux, le Chien 
pris pour type,” by M. Adrien Leonard. 8vo, 
Lille, 1842. 

Coloured Daguerréotypes have been pro- 
duced, but not by the operation of light. It 
is an after-process, invented by M. Lechi, an 
Italian artist. In portraits it has been used 
successively for the clothes and flesh tints; the 
general effect is tolerably good. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OxrorD, Oct. 10.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Master of Arts.—T. Reynolds, Queen’s College. 

Bachelors of Arts. — E. Hughes, Queen’s College; T. 
Ramsbottom, Christ’s College. 


CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

WE have much satisfaction in sta:ing that a 
society has been formed in the united dioceses 
of Down and Connor and Dromore for the pro- 
motion of the study of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture in connexion with the Cambridge Camden 
Society. A meeting of clergymen and gentle- 
men was held at the clerical rooms, Belfast, on 
the 4th instant, when various resolutions were 
passed regarding the formation of a Down and 
Connor and Dromore Church Architectural So- 
ciety; and a very interesting inaugural address 
was read by the lord bishop, who presided on 
the occasion. A sub-committee was appointed 
to construct a body of rules, &c.—Cumbridge 
Chronicle. , 








FINE ARTS. 


TueE Queen has just presented busts of her- 
self and Prince Albert to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. Mr. Francis is the favoured artist for the 
portrait of her Majesty; and that of Prince 
Albert is from the studio of Wolff, a German 
sculptor, to whom both the Queen and Prince 
gave sittings when he was in England. The 
bust has been executed in Rome, and is a fair 
likeness, but wanting intellectuality ; the mouth 


|riches and resources.” 





is too sensual, and evidently out of drawing; 
nor do we think the Roman style particularly 
well adapted to set off the portraiture of the 
Prince to advantage. 


ARCHITECTURE, 


University College—On Monday last, Pro- 
fessor Donaldson delivered his inaugural ad- 
dress to a crowded theatre. Tracing the ap- 
pearances presented by the architecture of 
various countries and various times, the pro- 
fessor described the ponderous and imposing 
buildings of Egypt, the severer beauties of those 
of Greece, and the elegance and boldness of 
the structures raised in the middle ages. He 
then eulogised the ability displayed in Paris. 
“ And shall,” he said, “‘ our own capital be 
passed over? Only thirty years ago the streets 
were obscure and narrow, the public monu- 
ments rare, her river spanned only by a limited 
number of bridges. Now, however, the magni- 
ficent line of Regent Street, the recent im- 
provements of the Strand and London Bridge, 
the removal of mean edifices from Charing 
Cross, the erection of public buildings in every 
quarter, the appropriation of Regent’s Park, 
and the erection of lines of palaces in Pimlico 
and north of the New Road,—at once impress 
the foreigner with exalted notions of our rapid 
progress in the arts of civilised life, and of our 
The value of ancient 
relics was touched on, and the importance of 
their preservation enforced. The professor 
then traced briefly the system he intended to 
pursue in his class-room, and dwelt forcibly on 
the importance, at this time, when all the ar- 
chitectural schools in Europe are in a most 
critical state of transition, that the student 
should recur to first principles, and seek those 
laws which regulate the production of beauty. 
The address was amply illustrated by drawings 
and prints. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

J. Gage Rokewood, Esq., F.R.S., F.A.S., §e.— 
The obituary of last week announces the death 
of this learned and accomplished gentleman on 
the 14th, at the seat of T. F. Brockholes, Esq., 
Claughton Hall, Lancashire. Mr. Rokewood 
was of the ancient family of Gage, and assumed 
the also ancient name of Rokewood about two 
or three years ago, on succeeding to a consi- 
derable estate in the north of England, in ad- 
dition to his paternal property and residence, 
Coldham Hall, Suffolk. Mr. Rokewood was 
long one of the most distinguished and active 
members of the Society of Antiquaries; and his 
continual and valuable contributions to the 
Archeologia shew the zeal and intelligence 
with which he entered into the investigation 
of all interesting antiquities. His excellent 
history of Hengrave, and other separate pro- 
ductions (which have been reviewed with the 
encomiums due to them in the pages of the Li- 
terary Gazette), not only exhibit the scholar, but 
the man of fine and cultivated tastes. And in 
life, his conversation and manners partook of 
these qualities. Nothing could be more ami- 
able, nothing more unassuming, nothing more 
pleasant, than the mode in which he imparted 
his accumulated stores of knowledge, or evinced 
his polished judgment, in remarks upon sub- 
jects of art and vertu. His loss, at a compara- 
tively early age, about 54 or 55, will be sin- 
cerely regretted by the literary world, and 
deeply deplored by those who were happy 
enough to enjoy any share of his delightful 
intercourse and friendly regard. 





THE DRAMA. 

Haymarket.—Grandfather Whitehead descry. 
edly continues to be a source of great atirac. 
tion. Farren’s study of the fond old man js 
admirable throughout: one of those rare im- 
personations the truth and feeling of which 
find their way to every breast. The boy too 
is cleverly played by young Webster; and Mrs, 
K. Yarnold is most afiecting with her simple 
and natural pathos. In the Curiosities of Ij. 
terature, Webster mellows in his part, and 
makes it every evening more and more amus.- 
ing. On Wednesday, Mr. Buckstone made his 
first appearance since his return from America, 
in his own comedy of Married Life, and met 
with a most cordial welcome. Being called on 
at the end of the piece, he acknowledged the 
warmth of his reception in a pleasant manner, 
The petite comedy went off with great spirit. 

In the larger theatres there has been no 
novelty to call for particular remark ; the only 
revivals, except Macbeth, played twice at “ the 
Garden,” but not as of old, being two plays of 
ominous names, viz. Zhe Road to Ruin at Drury 
Lane, and The New Way to pay Old Debis at 
Covent Garden. Several of the characters in 
both were well supported, but the general hue 
was little above mediocrity, and, we fear, not 
attractive enough to make what are called in 
stage-phrase the ‘ off-nights”’ so productive as 
we could wish them to be. By the by, we never 
could very well understand these off-nights, 
which seem to be made less popular, as if for 
the sake of contrast, than necessity commands, 
as if the theatres being full on the alternate 
evenings should not be filled on these occa- 
sions. We presume, however, that the man- 
agers cannot contrive to manage better, as it 
is so essentially for their interest to do so if 
they could. 


SUCCESS OF THE DRAMA: NEW PIIASE. 
Ir is with the most cheering delight we read in 
the Paris journals of the happy revival of the 
drama in that capital. As the saying is, “ when 
things are at the worst they must mend;” and 
so it has happened, that where the stage had 
sunk into the lowest depths of degradation, the 
first grand movement to restore it to its pristine 
tone of healthful exercise should take place. 
It is still farther satisfactory to observe from 
what an unexpected quarter the improvement 
has been derived—viz. from L’ Hospice de la 
Salpetritre, or lunatic asylum of the French 
metropolis. Thus, though the theatre could not 
reform itself, reform has touched it from within 
walls where many have, in like manner, sus- 
tained parts not natural to them, but enacted 
under vain ideas of their own accomplishments. 
Gods and heroes, kings and princes, conque- 
rors and statesmen, exquisite musicians and 
dancers of twenty-dervise power, incomparable 
beauties and unequalled talents, are common 
to both—the madhouse and the mimic scene; 
and it is to be hoped that the amelioration of 
both may flow from this remarkable epoch. The 
progress of Junacy may now shine among the 
other lights of our progressive era, where every 
novelty carries with it consequences, the im- 
portance of which could not be foreseen or sur- 
mised when the original cause (apparently in- 
significant) was discovered or invented, The 
apple so memorable in the history of mankind, 
from the fall of Eve to the fall of Newton, 1s, 
after all, but a small pippin, or golden rennett; 
the boiling of a kettle is but a simple mystery 
for the formation of steam-guns, steam-car- 
riages, and steam-navigation; a bladder full of 
wind is a singular origin for lights to illumi- 
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peta 
nate the darkness of night, and expedite bal- 
Joons, with the passengers’ places all taken, to 
Nassau or New York.* In a somewhat similar 
course we appear to be advancing with the sci- 
ence of mind; and may probably soon solve 
the grand problem, whether the minority who 
are placed under restraint and shut up, or the 
majority (as they, the former, allege) who inflict 
these wrongs upon them, are the really insane. 
The point is doubtful; and as Cervantes has 
told us, from the mouth of one of his imbeciles, 
“jt is not so easy a matter to blow up a dog.” 

Near Aversa, in Italy, the first humane ex- 
periment on an enlarged scale was tried for 
soothing the unhappiness of the unfortunate 
inmates of that asylum.+ Concerts were found 
to be most beneficial to the moral, mental, and 

hysical conditions of the patients; and the 
well-dressed lawn and pleasure-grounds were 
seen to display groups of joyous individuals 
under an Italian sky, not unworthy of the pen- 
cil of a Watteau. We remember more than 
twenty years ago setting this pattern fully be- 
fore the public for imitation, In Massachns- 
sets, we think, the model was copied with slight 
modifications, and with the best results. Then 
it gradually wrought its way into the private 
practice of England; and was adopted on excel- 
lent principles at Perth and in Yorkshire. At 
Hanwell balls of several hundred persons have 
more recently been given; and, notwithstand- 
ing the grotesque excitement of the dance, got 
through without the occurrence of any striking 
inconveniency ; though this sort of promiscu- 
ousjumbling is perhaps the least desirable mode 
of entertaining the deranged, and serves rather 
to exhibit the control of the doctor than the 
curative advantages of the system. After this, 
parliaments, vestries, chartist or anti-corn-law 
meetings, elections, &c., may be tried in the 
way of relaxation and amusement; and if re- 
porters are admitted, we doubt not that the 
world will be as much edified by the reports as 
it has been upon many preceding occasions, 
where the meetings have not been confined to 
the suspected of lunacy. 

But to return to Paris, the ever gay, except 
when dull, We are assured that the ingenious 
inhabitants of La Salpetriére have been induced 
tocommence dramatic representations, and that 
their performances are enthusiastically admired 
by the greatest critics, This is another step in 
advance of Aversa and Hanwell; and seeing 
the avidity with which our theatrical managers 
usually endeavour to procure novelties, it may 
be possible that, together with the brawny High- 
land broadsword dancers who are promised, we 





* Let us take another recent and familiar example. 
The individual who tirst started an Omnibus, thought of 
nothing beyond the conveyance of passengers in this 
novel fashion from one end of the town to another, and 
sharing the profits of hackney-coach and cabmen. He 
did not faney that he was going to change the face of 
London, extend its suburbs for miles, and contribute 
essentially to the health ofits population. But such is 
thecase. The rental of the city, in the shape of resi- 
dences or dwelling-houses, is reduced to an extraor- 
dinary degree; there is a daily and hourly migration of 
tens of thousands to the outskirts, where they live and 
breath a healthful air, instead of being smoked and 
smothered in narrow courts and alleys; to receive them 
intumerable cottages and villas have been built, and 
a Wonderful mass of property created; and with the 
change in their mode of life, there has arisen a change 
in their feelings and manners. They mix more with 
general and chance society, and they learn much from 
every day’s casual intercourse with strangers. Their 
amusements and their domestic habits take a different 
tum; and, in short, an Iliad of alteration may truly be 
ascribed to.the starting of a buss! 

+ After the example of Gheel in Belgium, perhaps, 
where, we are told, some 7000 lunatics are treated on 
the soothing system—work and recreation—with perfect 
Success. ‘This establishment, it is added, boasts the an- 
tiquity of above a thousand years, 





believe, at the Opera-house, we may have a 
corps of these excellent players from the Pari- 
sian school. Such rivalry would stimulate our 
majors and our minors, and, it is most likely, 
tend to manifest improvements among the 
large body of our actors and actresses. Per- 
haps a Glover, Orger, Keeley, Yarnold, might 
not learn much from their ladies, but there are 
few others who might not study them with ad- 
vantage ;—as for the males of either capital, we 
say nothing ; for we know that the least said is 
soonest mended, and we are in hopes to have 
matters of this sort amended altogether. 

We have not heard what plays the Salpe- 
triérien company have performed, whether any 
of the modern atrocities and blasphemies, or 
the more ancient sing-song and stilts. Mo- 
liere, we presume, is out of the question. We 
shall, however, expect, if they come to us, to 
see some of the pieces of Nat. Lee revived: 
“ Rise, Jupiter, and snuff the moon,” &c.; and 
such parts as Lear, Ophelia, Poor Tom (when 
a’cold), Hamlet, Belvidera, Madge Wildfire, 
Lady Macbeth, that unfailing claptrap, per- 
sonated to perfection, with entirely new and 
unknown readings —it may be in the unknown 
tongue,—by these living images of Cibber's 
brainless brothers. Monk Lewis’s monodrama, 
in which Mrs. Lichfield created so appalling a 
hysterical shock, may also re-grace the boards ; 
and in that event, we would recommend the im- 
portation of a novel feature from the theatres of 
Paris, which has not yet arrived in London, and 
indeed only been heard of among the best-in- 
formed diplomatic circles. We trust our notice 
may bring it into practice and fashion. 

It is well known that the engagement of 
hired applauders, honoured in the name of cla- 
queurs, has long been a device among our 
neighbours to contribute to the success of pieces 
and performers. A chief is paid by the man- 
ager, author, or actor, as it may be, a certain 
sum, and he employs his band, appointing their 
places among the audience, and arranging the 
signals, according to which they are to clap, cry 
bravo, beat the floor with their canes, and burst 
into fits of rapture ;—in the case of the acter, 
sometimes to hiss a rival: and these scientific 
applications have been tolerably imitated in 
some of our London houses. But who can 
cope with the ingenuity of our Gallic friends? 
They have still more recently invented another 
ruse, yet more captivating and successful in 
bearing away the public in the direction that 
is wished. ‘The claqueurs must yield the palm 
to the entirely new class—the pleureurs ! These 
are for the tragic and pathetic; and it is deli- 
ciously infectious to see and hear them, and 
allow your overcome feelings to hurry you 
along with their lachrymose affections. The 
cambric handkerchief gracefully wielded, the 
tear forgot as soon as shed, the half-suppressed 
snufile, the full snivel, the wiping of the dry 
eye till it is red with weeping, the sobs, and, 
finally, the faintings of these inimitable ad- 
juncts, are quite irresistible; and the whole 
theatre becomes a vale of sympathising con- 
vulsions. Launcelot Gobbo himself could not 
‘‘ raise the waters’’ as they do, till the curtain 
falls upon a flood of tragedy-triumph, enough 
to drown the stage, and swamp pit, boxes, and 
gallery. This device has just been before the 


| minister of police, the Sir James Graham of 


France, on a dispute between the managers of 
one of the houses and the head of the pleureurs: 
its decision is looked for with the utmost na- 
tional anxiety; and the universal solicitude 
about the question bids fair to absorb all other 
politics, Algiers, the right of search, all jokes, 
and all other rights and wrongs, 





But these desultory thoughts, what are they? 
from the heat-oppressed brain of old October, 
rather than of the sultry July dog-days. Why, 


excogitations on the human comedy of Beth- 
lems, Theatres, and Life, suggested by a news- 
paper paragraph to the idle 


Ed. L.G. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINES ADAPTED TO AN IRISH MELODY. 


SLEEP, sleep, whilst the surf around thee is breaking — 
Sleep ere the breeze dies off the shore; 

For care and pain attend on thy waking— 
She, thy beloved, will greet thee no more. 

Erin's green valleys are fading in distance— 

The scenes and the sports of thy boyhood are o'er. 
Thou wilt haste to the land where the sirroi is blowing, 
Where the rose and pomegranate luxuriantly twine, 
Where the juice of the grape in the wine-cup is glowing, 

And the huma her wing spreads o’er victory’s shrine.* 
But wilt thou forget where the shamrock is growing? 
No! remembrance ne'er fades in a bosom like thine. 





VARIETIES. 

Percival Keene-—The New World New York 
paper has reached us with the entire piracy of 
Capt. Marryat’s last popular novel in a sheet 
and supplements, at the cost of some 63d. The 
author has also been favoured with a copy from 
the same independent and modest quarter. The 
motto to the journal is delightful and charac- 
teristic :— 

“No pent-up Utica contracts our powers; 

For the whole boundless continent is ours.” 
Comment is superfluous; and neither preven- 
tion nor punishment seem possible. 

Messrs. Waghorn and Co.’s Overland Guide to 
India, by four Routes to Egypt. Pp. 59. J. 
Madden and Co.—With every hour, almost, 
the interest of our intercourse with India in- 
creases in intensity. Public news and national 
concerns are not more in question than private 
feelings and family anxieties. And, under these 
circumstances, it must be regarded as a boon 
that Messrs. Waghorn and Co. have issued this 
useful Guide, from which we learn every parti- 
cular of the routes between us and our East- 
ern empire :—1, by Southampton; 2, through 
France ; 3, by the Rhine, Danube, and Trieste ; 
and 4, by those rivers and the Black Sea, via 
Constantinople and Egypt. It is at this period, 
and will long continue to be, a very acceptable 
publication. 

Cheltenham.—Parts I. and II. of a new and 
enlarged Guidet to this much-frequented spa 
are on our table, and well deserve notice for 
the handsome style in which they are illus- 
trated and got up, and for the talent displayed 
in the narrative, which relates all that is neces- 
sary to be known about the past and present 
state of the town, and its wells and promenades, 
The woodcuts are neat and numerous, and the 
information not only locally useful, but gene- 
rally interesting,—so that it may be read with 
pleasure even by those who are not fortunate 
enough to visit the place, which we have always 
done with gratification and advantage to health, 
when such was our good luck. 

Polytechnic Institution.—On Thursday a lec- 
ture was delivered by Dr. Ryan on Mr. Lin- 
gard’s theory of dry rot, which is, that the fungi, 
apparent in matter undergoing decomposition, 
result from the expansion of matter freed from 
attraction of cohesion; that as water, by incre- 
ments of heat, expands considerably, so por- 
tions of timber, by the agency of heat and mois- 





® It is an Oriental tradition, that he over whose head 
the huma is seen to hover is destined to mount a throne 
and rule a large territory. 

+ Cheltenham, H. Davies, J. A. Williams, J. Lee, 
D, Alder, W. B. Hill; London, Longman and Co. 
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ture, expand, producing fungi, which take the 
form more or less of the tree from whose tim- 
ber they spring. In short, that these fungi are 
homogeneous and identical with the matter 
whence they proceed; and are not the results 
of reproduction, as peculiar to the cryptoga- 
mic class. [The entire division, acrogens, ferns, 
mosses, fungi, &c., present curious apparent 
anomalies. We have recently heard of a man 
in Bedfordshire who produces edible mush- 
rooms from manure and oak-leaves only—no 
spawn, no mushroom-water, nor any known 
source of direct origin.— Ed. L. G. 

Earthquake.—On the evening of the 13th the 
shock of an earthquake, attended with much 
noise, was felt at Coblentz. 

Aden: Native Quicksilver.— A specimen of 
rock containing quicksilver was some time 
since forwarded by Dr. Malcolmson, at Aden, 
to the Bombay government, and has since been 
examined and reported on by the assay-de- 
partment of the mint. The rock is a reddish- 
coloured vesicular slag, which would, if found 
as an ordinary trap, be considered as a variety 
of amygdaloid, containing a considerable quan- 
tity of red oxide of iron. The mercury is 
found in small globules adhering to the sides 
of the cavities, so minute in general as scarcely 
to be visible to the naked eye, though readily 
discernible under a glass. When struck upon 
a board or table, they are shaken out, and co- 
alesce in a globule of considerable magnitude. 
From the fluidity and perfect sphericity of this, 
the purity of the metal is discernible without 
actual analysis. This rock abounds very much 
all over Aden, and is peculiarly plentiful near 
Steamer- point; so that passengers desirous of 
procuring specimens may readily provide them- 
selves. We are not aware that hitherto quick- 
silver has been observed in any of them save 
that examined by Dr. Malcolmson. The quick- 
silver of commerce is generally procured from 
cinnobar, the native sulphuret: it is rarely 
found pure as a metal. When it does chance 
to occur in this last-named condition, it is 
found for the most part in trap veins — ac- 
cording to Jameson (Mineralogy) traversing the 
coal-formation. It is not, so far as we can 
observe, any where set down as known amongst 
the products of volcanoes of such recent acti- 
vity as Aden appears to have been; so that 
this furnishes us a new and striking fact in our 
geological knowledge.— Bombay Times, Aug. 20. 

Prussian Statistics—The population of the 
Prussian monarchy is estimated at 14,928,500, 
having increased nearly one-third since the 
census of 1816, viz. 10,349,000. The propor- 
tion of Prussia Proper (eastern and western) is 
2,310,172; Silesia, 2,858,820; the Rhenish Pro- 
vinces, 2,591,650; Brandenburgh, 1,857,097 ; 
Westphalia, 1,383,197; Saxony, 1,637,220; Po- 
sen, 1,233,850; and Pomerania, 1,056,494. 

Population of Malta and Gozo.—By the Malta 
Times, received by the last packet, we are in- 
formed that the census just completed gives 
the population at 114,499, exclusive of the mi- 
litary and naval services, ‘which must raise it 
to nearly 120,000. 

Aloe perfoliata vera.—The mitre-shaped aloe 
is among the Egyptian Moslems a symbolic 
plant, and in some measure dedicated to reli- 
gion. Whoever returns from Mecca hangs the 
plant over his street-door, as a token of his 
having performed the holy journey. The su- 
perstitious natives believe that this shrub pre- 
vents evil spirits and apparitions from entering 
their houses: in this feeling the Jews and 
Christians of Cairo participate, so far at least 
as to venerate the sacred aloe.—JfS. Note of a 
Scholar. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

In the Press.—The Voice of Christ to the Churches, in 
Lectures on the 2d and 3d Chapters of Revelation, by 
Eb. Miller, A.M.—Records Biographical and Literary, 
of upwards of One Hundred and Fifty Authors who 
have rendered the whole or parts of the Book of Psalms 
into English Verse, with Specimens of the different 
Versions, by Mr. Holland. 

Captain Glascock, we perceive, is on the eve of pub- 
lishing a new story of the English Navy on the great 
subject and under the title of “ Trafalgar.” The same 
author has also in preparation an historical romance on 
a kindred theme, to be called ‘‘ The Nile.” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Law of Nisi Prius, Evidence in Civil Actions, 
and Arbitration and Awaris, by A. J. Stephens, 3 vols. 
royal 8vo, 5/. 5s.—Life in Sweden: the Neighbours; a 
Story of every-day Life, translated by Mary Howitt, 
2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. — Chess exemplified, in a concise 
and easy Notation, 12mo, 5s.—Spackman’s Statistics of 
the British Empire, brought down to August 1842, fep. 

5s.—Willich’s Income-Tax Tables, royal 8vo, ls. 6d.— 
Hannam’s Prize-Essay on the Application of Rape-Dust 
and other Hand-Tillages, 8vo, 2s.—The Present Dis- 
temper among Cattle, with Directions for its Treatment, 
by H. Ferguson, ls. — The Miser’s Daughter, by W. H. 

Ainsworth, Esq., 3 vols. post 8vo, 1. 11s, 6¢d.—Mammo- 
Mania; the Apostacy of the Age unveiled, 2d edit. Svo, 

3s. €d. ~Young’s Theory and Solution of Algebraical 
Equations of the liigher Order, 2d edit. 8vo, 15s. — Ju- 
venile Companion to the Atlas, 18mo, ls. 6d. — The 
Christian's Sunday-Companion, by Mrs. J. A. Sargent, 
post 8vo, 8s.— The Rioters; a Tale, by Harriett Marti- 
neau, 18mo, 1s. —Sermons for Family Reading, by J. 
Burns, post Svo, 5s. 6d.— Fleury’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, edited by Newman, 8vo, 14s.—Nature a Parable; 
a Poem, by the Rev. J. B. Morris, fep. 7s. 6d. — Rev. J. 
Lindsay's English Grammar, 1$mo, 1s.—Scripture Tracts 
on the Fasts and Festivals, by a Layman, Vol. I. 12mo, 
4s.— The Waldenses, and other Poems, by Aubrey De 
Vere, fep. 7s. 6d. — Pauli’s Analecta Hebraica, 2d edit. 
Svo, 12s. — Notes on the Book of Isaiah, by A. Barnes, 
3 vols. 8vo, 2/7. 2s.—The Life of Isaac Milner, D.D., &c., 
Dean of Carlisle, &c., by his Niece, Mary Milner. 5vo, 
18s.— Prompt Remedies to be used in Cases of Emer- 
gency, 32mo, ls. — Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. 33, 
Polynesia, by the Rev. Dr. Russell, fep. 5s. —The His- 
tory and Topography ‘of Wye, by W. S. Morris, 8vo, 
7s. 6d.—Widows and Widowers; a Romance of Real 
Life, by Mrs. Thomson, 3 vols. post 8vo, 12. 11s. 6d.— 
The Grasses of Scotland, by R. Parnell, M.D. (66 Plates), 
royal 8vo, 20s.—The Statutes 5, 6 Vict. 1842, Vol. XVI. 
Part 1, 4to, 1/. lls. 6d.—Evelyn Howard; or, Mistaken 
Policy : a Domestic Tale, 3 vols. post 8vo, 21s. — Two 
Years in China, 1810-42, by D. M‘Pherson, M.D., 8vo, 
14s.—Etruria-Celtica; Etruscan Literature and Antiqui- 
ties, by Sir W. Betham, 2 vols. 8vo, 27. 2s.— Narrative 
of the Expedition to China, by Commander J. E. Bing- 
ham, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. — Peter Parley’s Tales about 
China and the Chinese, square, 4s.—De Fivas’s Modern 
Guide to French Conversation, 18mo, 3s. Gd.—A Tale of 
the Vaudois, by Mrs. J. B. Webb, 12mo, 3s. 6d. — Eng- 
land’s Exiles, by C. A. Browning, M.D., 12mo, 5s.— 
Gleanings of Truth, square, 3s. 6d.— Mrs. Loudon’s 
Companion to the Flower-Garden, 2d edit. fep. 6s. Gd.— 
The Musical Bijou, 1843, ful. 15s. —‘The Recreation for 
1843, fep. 5s.—Hydraulic and other Machines for raising 
Water, by 'T. Ewbauk, royal 8vo, 18s. — Food, and its 
Influence on Health and Disease, by M. Truman, M.D., 
p. 8vo, 7s. Gd.—A Descant upon Railroads, by X. A. P.. 
post Svo, ls. 6d. — Cottage Kesidences; or, a Series of 
Designs for Rural Cottages, &c., by A. J. Downing, 8vo, 
14s,—Statutes 5, 6 Vict. 1842, Svo, 28s. 
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ASSURAN 
Established by Royal io. A-b. 1720, 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCEs, 
Offices—19 Birchin Lane, Cornhill; and 10 Regent Street, 
John Clark Powell, Esq., Governor. 
Abel Chapman, Esq., Sub-Governor, 
Lestock Peach Wilson, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 
James Dowie, a | John Furse, Esq. 
Robert Allen, Esq. Edwin Gower, Esq. 
John A. Athatheot, Esq. Edward Har age, 
Geotge Barnes, Esq. Robert King, Esq. 
Henry Blanshard, Esq. | William King, Esq. 
John Watson Borradaile, Esq. John Ord, Fsq. 
Edward Burmester, Esq. George Probyn, Esq. 
Henry Cayley, Esq. John Rees, Esq. 
Aaron Chapman, Esq. M.P. Daniel Stephenson, Esq. 
Robert ee goa Esq. Thomas Weeding, Ey st. 
John Deffell, Esq. ! James Williams, Fsq. 
Richard Drew, Esq. i 
Persons effecting Life Assurances with this Corporation have th. 
choice of two plans. 
The one entitling them to an annual Abatement of Premium after 
five years’ paymen 
The other at a lower fixed rate without abatement. 
The leading features which distir =a the first of these plans 
from those of other Life Assurance Offices, are — 
The guarantee of the Corporation ms the full payment of th: 
Sums assured : : 
Annual a of Premium, commencing after full {iy 
years’ paym ents : 
Total absence of Partnership of any kind whatever 
Absolute exemption from the possibility of being called upon t 
contribute towards making good any losses: 
And freedom from all charges of management. 

The abatement of Premium for the year 1812, on Policies of f 
= tl standing, under the first of the above plans, was 441, 2s. 5u1, i 
me may be here sufficient to state, as an example, that, under b 
—, a person having Sflicted @ Policy on or before ‘the As Ju lary, 
1851, at av annual Premium of 1001., had, on the Ist of Jannary, S42, 

only the sum of 551.178. 7d. to pay as that year’s premium, 
The future annual abatement must vary according to the success of 

this branch of the Corporation's business. 

In the Fire Department Assurances are effected at the lowest 
rates. 

Attendance daily, from Ten till Four, at both Offices, where Pro- 
spectuses and every information may be obtained. 

Ang. Peyton Purves, Esq., Superintendent of the Office in Regent 


Street. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary, 


q;ettse KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 





ANCE COMPANY. 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of Errol { Earl Somers 
Sarl of Courtown Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leven and Melville Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of Norbury Lord Belhaven and Stenton, 
Earl of Stair 
Directors. 
James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 
H. De Castro, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. | Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. | F. Charles Maitlar Sq. 
Edward Boyd, Esq.» Resident. ! William Railton, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Assist. , John Ritchie, Esq. 

Resident | F. H. Thomson, Esq. 

Charles Downes, Esq. | 
Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid- up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement 
in 1834. 

In 1841 the Company declared an addition to the Shareholders 
of one-half of their Stock; and also added 2/. per cent per 
Annum, from the date of the Policies, to those parties who liad 
insured with Profits. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale; 
and only a molety ne need be paid for the first five years, where the 

if 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1842. 


Oct. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday ... 13 | From 46 to 30°24 to 30°19 
Friday ...... 14 36 (tw 30°16 2. 30°15 
Saturday .... 15 ° 30°20 wey. 
Sunday ......16 ‘ , ie ae 
Monday..... 17 ‘ 29°99 .. po 
Tuesday .... 18 ° 29°45 .. 29°25 
Wednesday .. 1 “ ‘ 29°24 .. 29°45 

Wind N., N. by W., and N. by E., till the evening of 
the 17th, when it changed to W. by S.; on the 18th S. 
and S.W.; on the 19th N. and N.W. Except the even- 
ing of the 13th, afternoon of the 15th, morning of the 
18th and 19th, generally cloudy. °47 of an inch of rain 
fell on the evening and during the night of the 18th, 
being the first measurable quantity that has fallen since 
the 29th ult. 

Edmonton. Cartes Henry ADAMs. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Errata.—In letter on English surnames in our last, 
for kyyden read kuyden; Icemonger, Iremonger ; seal- 
ten, sealtere; Lesannier, Lesaunier; Hobbes, “Hoblers ; 
Dion, Dromio ; curtail, curtal. 





is for 
The amount of bonus added to Policies since the commencement 
of the Company in March 1834, to the 3lst December 184), is as 
follows :— 
Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
6 Years 10 Months ° 1361. 13s. 4d. 
. 4 Years ° e . 80 0 0 
3 Years . . . ov 0 0 
- 1 Year ° . 2 #0 0 
Every information will be atactes on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq., and E. Lennox Boyd, Es 
of No. 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Frederick Hale Thomson, Esq., Surgeon, 48 Berners Street, at 
tends at the Office daily, about a Two o’Clock. 


Norte BRI TISH L IFE. INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
4 New Bank Buildings, Lothbury ; and 10 Pall Mall Fast. 
Established 1909.—Protecting Capital, £1,000,000, fully subscribed 
London Board. 
Sir Perer Laurie, Alderman, Chairman. 
Francis Warpen, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Physician—Joun Wessten, M.D., 56 Grosvenor Stree’. 
Extract from Table of inegoasiog Premiums to insure 100/. 


ge 15. | Age 20. | Age 25. | Age 30. | Age? Agel A se, 
£016 2/018 2}1 0 514 3 91°37 1A 110/24 9 





JOHN KING, Actuary. 
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NDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3 Charlotte Row, Mansion Honse; and 55 Chancery Lane, London. 
Trustees. 

Kennett Kingsford, Esq. | Benjamin Ifill, Esq. | J. Bidden, Esq. 

All the advantages peculiar to mutual Life Assurance, arising 
from a division atnongst the assured of the whole of the mutual pro- 

“ and that security and freedom from responsibility which Pro- 
peietaty Companies can alone attord, are combined by the constitu- 
von of the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Life Assurance Company, 
which is the only guaranteed Mutual Society. The rates of premium 
are somewhat lower than in most of the mutual offices; and for the 
non-participating, and for those who effect assurances for temporary 
yurposes, oF debtor and creditor transactions, Tables of Premium 
peda been prepared, by which a less immediate payment is required 
than by any other plan. é 2 

By ahalf-premium credit system, one half of the premiums may 
be retained for the first seven years, and repaid at the convenience of 
the assured; and by the ascending scale a greatly diminished rate of 
premium is required for the first twelve years. 


Specimen of Ascending Table, 
Third | 
3 Years. 


Remainder 
of Life. 


~ Fourth 
3 Years. 


Second 
3 Years. 


§ 6)£1 1111 
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‘ 1 2 
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The policies granted by this Company have this great and peculiar 
advantage, that they are declared by the deed of constitution to be 
indefeasible and indisputable, unless they have been obtained by 
fraudulent misrepresentation. 

Prospectuses, Schedules, and every information Yequisite to enable 
ye to effect Assurances, will be forwarded, free of expense, by 


Agents or Manager. 
seal ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager 


. y 
RITISH EMPIRE LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 5 Whitehall, London. 
Sir Groroz T. Staunton, Bart., M.P., President. 
Sir Herraert Compran, Vice-President. 
The following advantages are offered by this Company :— 

1, One half of the premiums on life-policies may remain unpaid for 
seven years at an interest of 5 per cent. , 

2. Tables peculiarly fitted for policies for loans, the premiums com- 
mencing very low, and varying every three years. 

3. Deferred and survivorship annuities on a principle peculiar to this 
Oftice, avoiding the loss of premium paid if the party does not sur- 
vive to take the annuity. . x 

4. Deposits will be received at 4 per cent interest on condition 
that the interest be applied in payment of premiums of assurance. 
The deposits may at all times be withdrawn on giving six months’ 
notice, and the parties be free to discontinue their policies if they 
think proper, ; 

5. Indian rates, more moderate than any yet offered, computed 
expressly for this Office from the mortality of Europeans in India. 

Every information may be obtained at the Office, 5 Whitehall, 
London; and at Bombay of Messrs. Forbes and Co. 

GEORGE BICKNELL, Resident Director. 


‘ITC 4 > Walt w 
{1GUS LIFE. ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39 Throgmorton Street, Bank.—Empowered by special Act 
of Parliament. 

Tnomas Farxcomn, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
Witii1aM Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
Low Rates of Premium. 

In addition to the subscribed capital of 500,000/., the assured have 
the security of the Company's income of upwards of 50,0001. per 
annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available securities, of consider- 
ably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

The rates of premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible 
with the safety of the assured and the stability of the Company ; 
thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an immeiliate and 
certain bonus, without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently 
delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 


Annual Premium to assure 1001, 
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ORPORATION of the AMICABLE 
SOCIETY for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, a.v. 1706. 
Serjeant’s Ino, Fleet Street, London. 
Directors. 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Devon. ; Welbore Ellis, Esq. 
Benjamin John Armstrong, Esq. | Charles Fiddey, Esq. 
John Barker, Esq. John Hodgson, ~" 
John Bostock, M.D. Mark Beauchamp Peacock, Esq. 
W. Fuller Boteler, Esq., Q.C. John Round, Esq., M.P. 
Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. Theophilus Thompson, M.D. 

This Society is the oldest institution in existence for granting As- 
surances on Lives. 

Every person on whose life an assurance is efiected for one or more 
shares becomes a member of the Corporation, and entitled, imme- 
diately upon his admission, to unreserved participation in the profits ; 
the whole of which are divided among the representatives or nomi- 
nees of the deceased members, without reference to the length of 
time during which the policy may have been in force. 

No commission is allowed to Agents, and the affairs of the Corpo- 
ration are managed at the least possible expense; the profits are, 
therefore, the utmost the premiums taken admit of. 

Persons whose lives are assufed with this Corporation, may travel 
to or from, or reside in any part of Europe, without paying any addi- 
tional premium, 

T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 


V ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE and 
LOAN COMPANY. 
No. 18 King William Street, City. 
Trustees. 
Sir Jamrs Duxe, Alderman, M.P., Chairman. 
Bens. Hawes, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Benjamin Barnard, Fsq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
Solicitor—John Curtis, Esq., 80 Basinghall street. 


The principle of this Company is to allow to each Assurer such 
reasonable advantages as may suit his particular views. Thus, par- 
ties assuring the L s of others, may make their Policies secure, not- 
withstanding the assured may go out of the limits of Europe 
without the necessary permission of the Directors having been pre- 
viously obtained. Credit of half the Premiums for the first tive years 
allowed on Policies effected for the whole term of lite. Parties who 
have been assured for five years, will be allowed to borrow on the 
security of their Policies, a sum equal to one half the Premiums 
paid less that for the first year, Advances are made to parties 
assured in the office, on real or undoubted personal security, for 
terms not exceeding three years, repayable ts instalments. Pre- 
miums moderate. Participation in Protits. 


Detailed Prospectuses may be obtained on application at the office, 
or by letter addressed to the Secretary. 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 





OSLEY’S METALLIC LAW PENS.— 
These Pens have been manufactured expressly for Law 
aftsmen and for writing on parchment; they far surpass the quill 
or any other pens for these To Law Draftsmen and others, 
where rapid writing is essential, they are invaluable. They ¢ ar- 
ticularly adapted for writing on rough and uneven parchment ; their 
great strength and durability enabling them to write freely where all 
other pens fail. They have undergone a severe trial in some of the 
public offices, and have met with the most unqualified success and 
approbation. To gentlemen ofthe legal profession, as well as to mer- 
cantile men, these Pens will prove an invaluable ally, combining as 
they do ease in writing with economy and durability. 
These and likewise Mosley’s other Pens to be had of all Stationers 
and respectable Pen-dealers throughout the kingdom, and wholesale 
at No. 5 Hatton Garden. 


Observe that every Pen is stamped “ Richard Mosley and Co.” 


> oN r . y 
THE NEW PATENT PIANOFORTE, the 
EUPHONICON, constructed on philosophical principles, in- 
vented by John Steward, Esq., and manufactured by F. BEALE and 
CO., 201 Regent Street, to whom letters-patent have been granted 
c ngland, Ireland, Scotland, and France. The chief character- 
nd advantages of this Pianofurte are, a rich quality and full- 
ness of tone, superiority in song-accompani its philosophical 
construction, its light and elegant appearance, the length of time it 
remains in tune, and, lastly, its great durability. 
Prospectuses and drawings may be had gratis at Messrs. Cramer 
and Co.’s, 201 Regent Street, where only these instruments are on 
view. 








GENTLEMEN.—A Married Lady, residing about forty 
miles from London, close to a station on the Great Western Railroad, 
and who has for many years possessed the esteem and patronage of 





In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as a 
provision for a family when the least present outlay is desirable, the 
varied and comprehensive tables of the Argus Office will be found to 
be particularly favourable to the Assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily. 

E. BATES, Res. Director, 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


KUROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No. 10 Chatham Place, Blackfriars, London. 
Established, January, 1519. 
President—Sim Jamus Riverr Carnac, Bart. 
Vive-President—Groron Fornes, Esq., 9 Fitzroy Square. 
And Twelve Directors. 

* Facilities are offered by this long-established Society to suit the 
views and the means of every class of insurers. Premiums are 
received yearly, half yearly, or quarterly ; or upon an increasing or 
decreasing scale. An insurance of 100/. may be effected on the 
ascending scale by an annual Premium for the first five years of 
Ul. Ys, at the age of 25; 1/. 12s. Gd. at 30; 7s. at 35; 2. 2s. Sd. 
at 40; and @. 9s. 6d. at 45; or one half only¥of the usual rate, with 
interest on the remainder, will receivéd for five or seven years, the 

other half to be paid at the convenience of the assured. 
The insured for life participate septennially in the profits realised. 

A liberal commission is allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 
DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 

ma Agents are wanted in towns where none have yet been ap- 





Point 





many disti hed persons, wishes to increase her number ot Pupils 
from twenty to twenty-five. The Classics are taught by a Clergyman; 
and the young Gentlemen are carefully prepared for Eton and other 
Public Schools: and besides the strictest attention to their moral and 
religious duties, they enjoy all the comforts and refinements of home. 


Application to be made to Mrs. Bradley, Forbury Green, Reading. 


Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP. so long celebrated for improvement, retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins's steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre 
pared without angular corners. 

Henprtr’s Parservative Tootn-Powper, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 


HE CHINESE COLLECTION, St. J 
George's Place, Hyde Park Corner.—This splendid Collection, 
isting of objects lusi Chinese, surpassing in extent and 
grandeur ed similar display in the known world, entirely filling the 
spacious Saloon, 225 feet in length by 50 feet in width, embracing 





upwards of Fifty Figures, as large as life, all facsimiles, in groups 
in their Native Costumes, from the highest Mandarin to the blind 
Mendicant in his patched garment; also, many thousand Specimens, 
th in Natural History and Miscellaneous Curiosities, illustrating 
the Appearance, Manners, and Customs of more than three hundred 
million Chinese, respecting whom the nations of Europe have had 
scarcely any ey of judging, is NOW OPEN for Public In- 

spection, from Ten in the Morning till Ten at Night. 

Admission, 2s. 6d. Children, 1s. 

= id 7AG 
ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 
of this long-celebrated Establishment, informs the public that 
this Beer, so strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold 

to the Trade, can ouly be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 


City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
8 New Burlington Street, Oct. 22, 1842. 
EW WORKS preparing for Publication by 
Mr. BENTLEY. 
1. WIDOWS and WIDOWERS. A Novel. 


By Mrs. Tuomsox, Author of “ Constance,” “ Anne Boleyn,’ &c. | 
y+) 


3 vols. (Now rea 

2. ALLEE NEEMROO, the Bucktiaree Ad- 
-venturer. A Romance of Persia. By J. B. Fraser, Esq., Author of 
“ The Kuzzilbash,” &c. 3 vols. 


3. The MONEY-LENDER. A Novel. By 
> Gorr, author of “ The Ambassador's Wife,” “ The Dowager,” 
&c. 5 vols 


NEW WORKS NOW READY, 


1. A VISIT to ITALY in 1841. By Mrs, 
Trotiore, Author of “ Paris and the Parisians,” “ Vienna and the 
Austrians,” ‘* Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &c, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 28s. 


2, RICHARD SAVAGE: a Romance of 


Real Life. By Cxaruxs Warrenrap, Author of “ The Solitary,” &c. 
5 vols. post Svo, with numerous Illustrations by Leech. 


3. NARRATIVE of various JOURNEYS 
in BALOCHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; includ- 
ing a Residence in those Countries from 1826 to 1838. By Cnariss 
Masson, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo, with numerous Plates, &c., price 2. 2s, 


4. DOCTOR HOOKWELL,; or, the Anglo- 


Catholic Family. A Novel. 5 vols. 


5. ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY of the AGE 
of ELIZABETH; or, Sketches of Life from the Bye-Ways of History. 
By the Benrvicrine BREtuREN of GLENDALOUGH. ited by W. C, 
Taywor, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. vols. $vo, with Por 
traits, price 28s. 


6. WILLIAM LANGSHAWE, the Cotton- 
Lord. A Story of Manchester in the present day. By Mrs. SToxr, 
Author of “ The Art of Needlework,” &c. 3 vols. , 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisherin Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 


On Nov. Ist, price 31s. 6d., with a bear 
every page, Vol. I. of the 


r . * 
OOK of BRITISH BALLADS. 
Edited by S. C. HALL, Esq., F.S.A. 

Containing: Chevy Chase—Children in the Wood— Fair Rosa- 
mond—Demon Lover—Nut-brown Mayd—Kempion—Child of Flle— 
Twa Brothers—Blind Beggar—Robin Goodfellow Patrick Spens 
—Gil Morice—Sir Aldingar—Sir Launcelot du Lake—King Arthur's 
Death—Heire of Liane—Lord Soulis—Lord Thomas and Fair Annet— 
Fause Foodrage—Genevieve—Fair Margaret and Sweet William — 
Birth ot st. George—Mermaid—sir Agilthorne—Lord Ullin’s Daughter 
—and Dens of Yarrow. 

Illustrated by Creswick, Franklin, J. Gilbert, Frith, Herbert, 
8. Williams, Dodd, K. Meadows, W. B. Scott, E. Corbould, E. M. 
Ward, R. M‘lan, H. T. Townsend, T. M. Joy, Redgrave, and H. 
Warren. 

London: Jeremiah How, 152 Fleet Street. 


In a few days will be published, 


HISTORY of BRITISH FOREST- 
TREES, indigenous and introduced. 
By PRIDEAUX JOHN SELBY, of Twizell, Esq. 

This volume gives an account of the useful and ornamental pro- 
perties, and the best mode of culture, of the various Forest-Trees 
now grown in Great Britain. It forms a manual for the planter, 
and an interesting and informing volume for the general reader. 
Each species is historically described and figured. The En ‘avings, 
amounting to nearly 200, represent the perfect tree, and details of 

i Demy 8vo, 28s.; royal Svo, 2/. 16s. 


the flowers, leaves, and fruit. 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 


7 
EW PUBLICATION on RECENT 
IMPROVEMENTS in CHRONOMETERS.—F. J. DENT, 
82 Strand, and 53 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, by special appoint- 
ment Chronometer and Watchmaker to her Majesty and his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert.—On the Ist of November next will be ready 
for circulation, as an APPENDIX to Mr. Dent's recently published 
Pamphlet on Chronometers, Clocks, and Watches, an ACCOUNT of 
i pea EXPERIMENTS, shewing that in the ordinary construction 
of Ch 








Henprir’s Morning is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Henpair’s Corp Cakam oF Rosgs, prepared in great perfection. 

Improved Scowenrine Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 


INDELInLR MARKING INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
Is. a bottle, 





there has always existed a disproportionate action 
between the law which governs the force of tension in the balance- 
spring under varying temperature, and the supposed corresponding 
law which connects the inertia of the compensation-balance as the 
correction for the deviation in the force of tension. The law of ten- 
sion is arithmetical, whilst that of inertia, as is well known, is geo- 
metrical. This statement will be fully borne out, and accompanied 
by a description and drawing of a new compensation-balance, where- 
by a more perfect correction is etfected.—To customers it will be for- 
wai by post, gratis, on the address being sent.—To the public, the 
price will be One Shilling. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








On Thursday next, the 27th inst., will be published, handsomely 
printed in 1 vol. square crown 8vo, with above 120 Engravings, 


SCRIPTURE HERBAL; containing an 
Account of all the Plants, Drugs, Perfumes, and Gums, 
mentioned in the Bible; with an enumeration of the Texts in 
which they arc mentioned. 
By Lady CALLCOTT. 
“Illustrated with upwards of 120 Wood-engravings. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Ou Thursday next, the 27th inst., will be published, in Svo, 
AYS of ANCIENT ROME. 
By the Rt. Hon, THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Next week will be published, 
In post Svo, price 10s. Gd., the Third Volume of the 


ECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Christopher in his Aviary. 
Il. Dr. Kitehiner. 
ILI. Soliloquy on the Seasons. 
IV. A few Words on Thomson. 
V. The Snowball-Bicker of Piedmount, 
VI. Christmas Dreams. 
VIL. Our Winter-Quarters, 
VIII. Stroll to Gressmere. 
IX, L’Envoy. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; and 22 Pall Mall, 
London. 





HE BOOK of the FARM. 
By HENRY STEPHENS. 

Part VIII. will be published on the Ist of November, when the 
monthly issue will be resumed. 

The First Volume, consisting of the seven Parts published, illus- 
trated with Seventeen Engravings on Stecl, and nearly Two Hun- 
dred Woodcuts, may now be had, bound in cloth, price 30s. 

The Second Volume will complete the work. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
The Mines and Collieries’ Bill. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 5s. 
HE MARQUESS of LONDONDERRY'S 
LETTER to LORD ASHLEY, M.P. 
On the MINES aud COLLIERIES’ BILL. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great Marlborough Street. 


H E PS A LMI ST, 
By VINCENT NOVELLO, and other eminent Professors, 
Completed in Four Parts, 5s. each; or bound in Turkey morocco 
back, and cloth sides, price 24s. 
Printed for, and sold by, J. Haddon, Castle Street, Finsbury; and to 
be had of all Booksellers. 


HEAP MODERN PUBLICATIONS, 
being the Duplicates (in every department of Literature) of 
ANDREWS'’s CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 167 New Bond Street. 
The Catalogue is now ready for delivery, gratis. It is printed on a 
large sheet of paper, and sent postage-free. These books are with- 
drawn from the Library to make room for the multiplicity of new 
publications, which are supplied in unlimited numbers to the Sub- 
scribers of this Library. Terms of Subscription, &c. to be had on ap- 
plication, or forwarded to any part of the country. 
-B. Persons desirous of establishing Book-Clubs or Circulating Li- 
braries will tind the above worthy their attention. 


Andrews’s Library, 167 New Bond eet adjoining the Clarendon 
Hotel. 








In royal 18mo, price 4s., the Seventh Edition of 
THE PORTRAIT ofan ENGLISH 
CHURCHMAN, 

By the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY, M.A. 
Late Student of Christ Church, Oxon. 
Rivingtous, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Also, by the same Author, 


Ecclesiastes Anglicanus; a Treatise on 
Preaching. In Letters to a young Clergyman. Second Edition, 
7s. Gd. 


In Svo, price ls. 6d. 


DISSERTATION on, the very EARLY 
ORIGIN of ALPHABETICAL CHARACTERS, LITE- 

RATURE, and SCIENCE. 
By GEORG 


, SMITH, F.A.S 
Member of the Royal —— 


ciety, and of the Royal Society of 
iterature. 

“ Every Biblical student ought to read it.”—Wesleyan-Methodist 
Magazine. 

“ The author supports his opinions regarding the early origin of 
the alphabet, and its attendants, literature and science, by references 
derived from the scriptural records, the authority of eminent com- 
mentators, and profane history and tradition. We cannot follow him 
through his arguments and evidence; but we would observe, that 
his language is chaste and pure, his style classical, and his reasonings 
and conclusions are developed with much clearness.”— P/ymouth 
Times. 

Also lately published, by the same Author, price 1s. 
An Attempt to ascertain the T'rue Chrono- 
logy of the Book of Genesis. 

“ The subject comprehensively and clearly discussed.” —Ciurch of 
England Quarterly Review. 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall; and Mason, Paternoster Row. 





7 y 
HE LONDON MEDICAL GAZETTE, 
publishing in Weekly Numbers and Monthly Parts, and so 
arranged as to form a repository of Original Essays, Si the most 
eminent Professional Men in the kingdom, aud a complete record 
of the Medical Sciences at home and abroad. 

‘The principal articles in course of publication are,—the 
Lectures on Midwifery of Dr. R. Lee, of London; the 
Physiological Lectures of Dr. Knox, of Edinburgh ; 

Lectures on the Pathology of the Urine, by Dr. G. Bird; and 

Clinical Lectures from various sources, commencing with those 

r. Lawrie, of Glasgow. 

A New Sgriks was commenced on the Ist of October; of 
which three Numbers have now appeared, containing Original 
Communications by 
Dr. Guy, Professor of Forensic ; Dr. Burton, St. Thomas's Hosp. 

Medicine, King’s College. Mr. Snice, Aldersgate Dispens. 
Dr. Moore, of Dublin. | Mr. May, of Reading. 

Dr. Douglas, of Glasgow. | Mr. James, Westminster Hosp. 
Dr. Ayres, of Thame. [Hope. | Dr. Williams, University Coll, 
Mr. Chalmers, of Cape of Good | Mr. Stainthorpe, of Hexham. 
Mr. Shaw, Middlesex Hospital. | Mr. Bartrum, of Bath. 

Mr. Fluder, of Lymington. Mr. Grantham, of Crayford. 

The Vols. for the Session 1841-42 are just completed, 2/. 4s. bds. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


New Poem. 
In small Svo, price 7s. 6d. 
N ATURE a PARABLE: 
Seven Books. 
By the Rev. J. B. MORRIS, M.A. 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
In imperial 8vo, price 25s., Vol. I. 
THE CASTLES andABBEYS of 
ENGLAND, 
Edited by Dr. BEATTIE, 


a Poem. In 





= 
13 Great Marlborough Street, Oct, 99, 


M® COLBURN has just published the 
following NEW WORKS. 


IL 
ny ‘4 y 

NARRATIVE of the late EXPEDITION 
to CHINA, from the commencement of the War to the pr 
riod; with Sketches of the Manners and Customs of th 
lar and almost unknown country. By Commander J, 
Brnouam, R.N., late First Lieut. of H.M.S. Modeste, 
small Svo, with Illustrations, 21s. bound, 


esent pe. 
at sing. 
Extioy 

2 vols, 


Il, 
SELF-DEVOTION; or, the History of 
Katharine Randolph. By the Author of “ The Ox] 
Edited by the Author of ** The Subaltern.” 3 vols, 
III. 


LETTERS of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTs, 
illustrative of her Personal History, now first published, with an 
Introduction. By AGnxs Srricktanp, Author of “The Lives 
eesne Wacens of England.” 2 vols. small Svo, with Portrait, 21s 

ound, 


y Daughter,” 


Iv. 
The NABOB at HOME;; or, the Return to 
England. By the Author of “ Life in India.’ 3 vols. 

“ This novel will afford no less amusement to those of our coun. 
trymen and women who have closed their career in India, and are 
enjoying its results at home, than valuable and difficult to be pro- 
cured information to those who are looking to that country as the 
arena of their future struggle for fortune or fame."—Sun, 





In 3 vols. royal Svo, containing above three thousand pages, 
51. 5s. boards. 


HE LAW of NISI PRIUS, Evidence in 
Civil Actions, Arbitration, and Awards; with an Appendix 
of the New Rules, the Statutes of Set-off, Interpleader, and Limi- 
tation, and the Decisions thereon. 
By ARCHIBALD JOHN STEPHENS, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





And illustrated with Two Hundred Steel and Wood Engravings by 
the first artists of the day. 
** The design of this work is admirable, and entitled to unmixed 
approbation.’ —<dtlas. 


‘Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 


EW EDITIONS of Dr. COMBE’S 
WORKS, 

I. On the Physiological and Moral Manage- 
ment of Infancy, (intended for the use of Pareuts). ‘Third edition, 
improved, 1 vol. 12mo, price 6s. 

II. Physiology applied to Health and Edu- 
cation. 1 vol. post Svo, Eleventh edition, enlarged, with Wood- 
cuts, price 7s. 6d. 

IIl. On Digestion and Diet. With Twelve 
Woodcuts. Third edition, 1 vol. post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

In this edition a new Chapter has been added on the Adaptation 
of Diet to different Ages and Constitutions. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London; Maclachlan, Stewart, and 
Co., Edinburgh ; and all other Booksellers. 





In 3 vols. post Svo, 


HE MISER’S DAUGHTER, 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq., 


In Ten large Volumes 8vo, price 7/. lis. 


> » . 
HE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the 
commencement of the French Revolution to the Battle of 
Waterloo. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, Esq , F.R.S.E. 

“ There is much in Mr. Alison’s ‘ History of the French Revolu- 
tion against which we intend to record our decided pee and there 

e some parts of it which we shall feel compelled to notice with 
strong disapprobation. We therefore hasten to preface our less fa- 
vourable remarks, by freely acknowledging that the present work is, 
upon the whole, a valuable addition to European literature; that it 
is evidently compiled withthe utmost care; and that its narr ‘ 
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